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should 


son throughout the kingdom, 
«National Schools.” This we have repeated | to unlearn what they had been taught as to 


for years past in various shapes and various 


and when it was not everywhere ad- | 
on wo tren, Tele eenanetmeentie-an te length into the matter immediately before the facturers are there who direct the labour of 
- . 


ing schools, and have been used 


=\RAWING is as easy an acquire- ui , 
se as writing, and should | higher departments of the schools of design, actually saws and joins the timber or lays the 
form part of the commonest 
education: a knowledge of it tary schools should be raised on sound and | greater saving of labour, if diay ali kaow Giles 
is of the utmost value, and it straigt ) 

i i institu- | i g them. But howrare is the possession 
be taught in every educational rast hacen that when persons began to think of this simple power. How many landlords in 
not excepting our | Wrong principle, there was as much difficulty 


. therefore, that we cordially welcome the meeting, as Mr.Cole, the superintendent of | 
cd taken by the new governmental the department, was present, and would lay|them, but are unable to draw correctly the 
= weatie of Practical Art,” which are before them some of the principles on which form of one of their simplest patterns ?” 

“ Depar ’ e x | 

founded upon this belief, and have for their | these schools proceeded. He believed that | 

object to give effect to the recommendation. 
f Design, which d | 

sapheomenpa cay have failed to do portunities, for those who sought to elevate | from an education in this branch of the arts, 

in ’ | 


principles and practice of decorative art, 


‘to apply their knowledge of drawing, wen 


have now been 


for their steady attachment to good order and | it is odds that you do not get out of the door 
government. It should be remembered that | Without his informing you that he considers 
by the pursuit of such studies as those now such and such a figure badly drawn. 


; At the present time we all admit that writing 
pointed to, they were enabled to apply them to | j, necessary to be taught to every one, and is 
the benefit of their fellow creatures, and to| serviceable in all relations of life ; but it may be 


the glory of God. easily shown that the power of representing 
The chairman spoke briefly, but earnestly. forms by drawing is frequently quite, if not 


, . more, needful. And it is equally useful to all 
He said he believed it would be felt by all, | classes of the community,—to him who orders 
that to young persons who had a taste for | a house to be built and pays for it, to him who 


drawing, and who wished to succeed in the| Superintends its building, and to him who 








i‘ masonry. All would perform their respective 
‘it would be a great advantage that first elemen- | parts with greater power and wisdom, and with 


| good principles, because it would be apparent | straight lines were, and possessed the power of 


|the country are able to draw a plan of the 
| ground which their houses occupy, or to draw 


acquire a sound knowledge at the outset. It | the shape of a cupboard they wish to order 
would not be necessary for him to go at any | from the village carpenter? How many manu- 


| thousands of persons in producing ornamental 
works, and realize thousands of pounds from 


Mr. Redgrave, R.A. afterwards read a paper, 
| such institutions as these were calculated to do | wherein he entered at some length into the 


| a great deal of good, as they would afford op- | general question, as to the advantages derivable 


| 


ll that was expected from them, not simply their minds, to accomplish that laudable end. | by the establishment of schools for the instruc- 
a ' , | 

f their mismanagement, but because | ; , ; , , 
aaron they ie “seh mere draw- the course of which he expressed his convic- | desirous of attaining proficiency. 
a for teach- | tion that if it were necessary to choose between 
ing the means instead of the end. Those who 'two courses for fostering the production of 
ia instead of going there to study the improved design in manufactures, the educa- 
: and_ tion of the public at large or a special class of 


t artizans, the end would be more readily secured 
there to learn how to draw, and mostly left by teaching tke public aright and convincing |¢he rector of St. Margaret’s. 


Mr. Henry Cole then read an address, in| tion of those who, with small means, are 


A resolution, pledging the meeting to co- 
operate in facilitating the study of the arts as 
applied to practical purposes, waa moved by 
Mr. Godwin, seconded by Sir De Lacy Evans, 
M.P. and supported by the Rev. Mr. Cureton, 
The mover 





even before they had acquired that. ‘The it of its ignorance, than by educating the! alluded to the hopeful spread of a love of art 
mismanagement to which we have alluded #‘tizan only. If you leave the public ignorant | amongst the community, the value to mee 
as affecting the school at different periods, the educated artizan will not be employed ; _chanics, even in a pecuniary point of view, of 


we never shrank from exposing and com- 
batting, and in consequence our journal en- 
Sjoyed at one time the distinction of being 


tabooed at Somerset House ! 


We have called for elementary schools disproportion, —to demand from append least | 
throughout the country to prepare the eye and the aspiration after the perfection of Nature 
hand not merely of those who proposed, when and the recognition of Nature’s eternal fitness | 
so prepared, to commence the study of design and simplicity,—he was sure the public would | 
with the view of practising it as a profession, = 
but of the general public, who must be their | and be willing to pay for them; and that the| 
employers and judges, and elementary schools 
we are about to have. Our readers are already | would teach them to find the means of sup- 
aware that the Department of Practical Art | Plying ouch demands. 
have offered to aid the establishment of | 
elementary classes, or schools for drawing and 


modelling, 


but if you lead the public to feel the want of |. knowledge of drawing, 
beauty and propriety,—to be sensible of their | part of architects, of artistic artisans. 

presence and impatient at their absence,—to | The Dean of St. Paul’s (the Rev. H. Milman), 
distinguish between symmetry of form and | in moving a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
dwelt most eloquently on the connection be- 
tween the beautiful, as we recognise it by our 


and the want, on the 


'senses, and the good, which we acknowledge 
by our reason. 
In the evening there was a meeting of me- 


gy 8 . ; | chanics, artisans, and students, fully attended, 
instincts of traders for their own interests | at which Mr. Burchett, the head master of the 


|school at Somerset House, delivered an able 


bias ac: | lecture, describing the course of study illus- 
“A power of drawing,” said the reader, “is trateq by examples on the walls. The classes 
too commonly regarded as a luxury and super- | 


fluity in education; permissible to girls, who | 9"¢ °° be held at present only in the evening, 


soon demand good designs in manufactures | 


in the advantages of which all ultimately become women better educated and | and the payment is to be at the rate of 1}d. 


classes of the community may share, by ap- more refined than men, but unnecessary for | per lesson of two hours; so that it may be 


appointing a competent master, and guarantee- 
ing the payment to him of a certain income 
for a fixed period, in case the fees to be derived 
from the instruction of the scholars should not 
suffice to pay the master’s salary; and lendi 
suitable ornamental drawing copies, models, 
eoloured examples, and books, under certain 


€asy conditions. 


The Westminster Mechanics’ Institute have 
the credit of being the first to avail themselves 
of the Privileges offered, and on Friday, the | 
ath inst, the Right Hon. J. W. Henley, Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, presided over a 
; naugurate an elementary 
"wing school, in connection with the Metro- 
Politan School at Somerset House. Sir W. 
»in stating the objects for which 
g had assembled, congratulated those 
the subject on the presence of 
bers of the Cabinet, of which 
*Y Would not have had to boast had it not been 


Meeting there to i 
d 


Page Wood 
the meetin 
Interested in 


One of the mem 
th 


ng | mistake used once to be made with writing. 
g | 


| boys, who become men intensely skilled in | honed that they will be attended by the nume- 
the anatomical points of a horse, but unable to 


| draw straight lines. Drawing is regarded as ‘OS artisans of the neighbourhood, —“ that 
‘an extra’ in school bills, which parents rather every carpenter who has to cut straight lines, 
avoid than encourage. The same sort of every smith who has to forge them, every 


y | bricklayer who has to lay them, will attend 
It should be felt to be a disgrace to every 


ae aiiaia na meen Gheteied 1 he ann this school at their leisure hours in the even- 
oO ‘ ’ Pie . . 

not draw straight lines, and make at least !"8, to acquire a power of seeing accurately by 
| simple geometrical forms. Those who cannot | means of drawing accurately, and will send 
'do so have no right to expect you to believe their children, both boys and girls; for, to see 


the anevzalous state of matters oct this poine |2TeCHy and to draw correctly ie quite as 
that persons who are unable to use a pencil useful to one sex as to the other.” In the 
will affect raptures at paintings, and will criti- morning, hereafter, we hope that the upper and 
cise art and announce canons of taste with | middle classes in Westminster will attend ; 
absolute Bt sone soe ‘os elena that the professional men and the tradesmen 
serves, “‘As ’ : : . 

over all Europe the shape of the leaf of an | will send their children 
elm, and the chances are ninety to one that he| On the following day, the Sth inst. Mr. 


cannot tell you; and yet he will be voluble of Owen Jones gave his first lecture on the arti- 
criticism on every painted landscape from | cles in the museum of the department, at 


aoe hey are like native or not, ‘Ask an | Marlborough House, to an audience rather 


enthusiastic chatterer in the Sistine Chapel how | Jess numerous than we expected to find it. 
many ribs he has, and you get no answer ; but| We must content ourselves on the present 
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occasion with giving the propositions which 


were discussed by the lecturer. 

‘« 1, The Decorative Arts arise from, and should 
e attendant upon, Architecture. 

2. Architecture is the material expression of the 
wants, the faculties, and the sentiments of the age 
in which it is created. 
7 Style in Architecture is the peculiar form that 
expression takes — the influence of climate and 

rials at command. 
a As Architectare, so all works of the Decora- 
tive Arts, should possess fitness, proportion, har- 
mony, the result of all which is repose. 

4. Construction should be decorated. Decora- | 
tion should never be purposely constructed. . 

That which is beautiful is true: that which is 
true must be beautiful. 

5. Beauty of form is produced by lines growing 
out one from the other in gradual undulations: 
there are no excrescences: nothing could be re- 
moved and leave the design equally good or better. | 

6. The general forms being first cared for, these | 
should be subdivided and ornamented by general | 
lines: the interstices may then be filled in with | 
ornament, which may again be subdivided and en-| 
riched for closer inspection. 

7. As in every perfect work of Architecture a 
true proportion will be found to reiga between all | 
the members which compose it, so throughout the | 
Decorative Arts every assemblage of forms should 
be arranged on certain definite proportions : the 


properl yb 





multiple of some simple unit. 


Those proportions will be the most beautiful | 
which it will be most difficult for the eye to detect. | silently formed in your own minds; but how 
Thus the proportion of a double square, or 4 to stands it in comparison with the original ? 
Have you never felt how limited your powers 
|—how imperfect your attempts to represent 


\the object before you? 


8, will be less beautiful than the more subtle 
ratio of 5 to 8—3to 7, than 3 to 6—3 to 8, 
than 3 to 9—3 to 5, than 3 to 4. 

8. Harmony of form consists in the proper ba- 
lancing, and contrast, of the straight, the angular, 
and the curved. 

9. In surface decoration all lines should flow out 
of a parent stem. Every ornament, however dis- 
tant, should be traced to its branch and root. 
Oriental practice. 

10. All junctions of curved lines with curved or 
of curved with straight should be tangential to each 
other. Natural law. Oriental practice in accord- 
ance with it. 

11. Flowers or other natural objects should not 
be used as ornament, but conventional representa- 
tions founded upon them sufficiently suggestive to 
convey the intended image to the mind, without 
destroying the unity of the object they are employed 
to decorate. Universally obeyed in the best periods 
of art, equaily violated when art declines. 

12. The principles discoverable in the works of 
the past belong to us; not so the results. It is 
taking the end for the means. 

13. No improvement can take place in the art of 
the present generation until all classes—artists, 
manufacturers, and the public—are better educated 
in art, aod the existence of general principles is 
more fully recognised.’’ 


The walls were hung with carpets, papers, 
&c. illustrating the lecturer’s “False prin- 
ciples” and “‘ True principles,” and he said 
sufficient to damage pretty considerably the 
present stuck of nine-tenths of the manu- 
facturers of the United Kingdom: nor would 
we have it implied that he said a bit too much, 
Without pledging ourselves to all the propo- 
sitions, to the extremity claimed for them by 
Mr. Owen Jones, we can affirm that we have 
seldom listened to a more elegant discourse, or 
one fuller of more useful teaching. We can 
safely congratulate the department, then, on 


‘allow success to relax their efforts. 


i 
| 


D. Laing, M.A. F.R.S. distributed the prize 
books to the successful competitors, with a 
short address to each ;* and on that oc- 
casion the master, Mr. Cave Thomas, read 
an address to the students, wherein he pointed 
out to the successful students that their draw- 
ings and models stood well only relatively to 
this elementary school ; that they had yet much 
to accomplish before they could arrive at the 
excellence attained in older and more advanced 
establishments; and he urged them not to 
His re- 
marks on what he considered “the moral and 
chief good to be derived from the study of 
drawing ” we give in full :— 

“Tf, in the pride of an acquired power, of 
increased means, or of a greater demand for 
English manufactures,” said the speakcr, “ we 


think ourselves greater as men or as a nation, | 
we are mistaken; but if, on the contrary, we | 
contemplate art-education in its humiliating 
tendency, we can scarcely fail to be morally 
_ vogue, I feel satisfied that it will maintain it, 


and socially improved, and every one thus 
raised will raise his country also in the scale 
of nations. Many of you have, doubtless, 


whole and each particular member should be al felt a pride in your increased power of 


| delineating objects. ‘My drawing is better 


than his,’ may also have been a conclusion 


If not, the study of 
'drawiny has as yet failed to improve you as 
,men. It is in this consciousness of the difli- 
culty of rendering the truth and the limita- 
/tions of your powers that I would lead you to 
|perceive the highest humanising tendency of 
| this branch of education. Let us reflect still 
further. 

| _ If the exact apprehension and representation 
| of the substantive realities of nature and art, 
| which lie so clearly defined before you, be so 
| difficult, how much more so must be those 
|immutable truths of religion, morals, and 
| science which we believe exist independent of 
the oscillations of opinion, but which are only 
dimly discerned through the obscuring mists 
| of ignorance. 

As these misgivings of our powers and 
Opinions steal over us, our self-knowledge 
increases. The consciousness of our own 
imperfections induces a charitable feeling 
towards those of others. If, with an earnest 
wish to be truthful, we still fail in arriving at 
truth, so may others no less earnest. Let us 
encourage these reflections, therefore, till a 
calm charity reign over us: men will then 
whisper one to another—‘ Let us penetrate the 
mists which surround us,’ that we may be of 
one mind, 

This, then, is the moral with which I would 
point the study of art,—a moral which, if 
vitally received, will confer a patent of nobility 
on every man, as well as ae ignity to the 
a which neither time nor arms will have 





power to cancel.” 
| It appears from a statement made by the 
| secretary that there have been in the course of 


ithe year (that is, from May, 1851, to May, 
| 1852) 330 men and lads studying in the school. 


all their first steps, and we shall be sincerely | During the current session, the largest number 


glad if we have never cause to speak in any 
other strain. 

As intimately connected with the subject, 
indeed a part of it, we may here speak of the 
Suburban Artizan School at Camden Town, 
which is pursuing satisfactorily a course of 
usefulness. A meeting was held there on the 
7th, for the distribution of the prizes. The 


comparative merits of the prize drawings had ofc 


been adjudicated by Sir C, L. Eastlake in the 
Art classes, by Mr. G. G. Scott in the geo- 
metrical and perspective class, and by Messrs. 
Foley and T. Thornyeroft in the modelling 
class. The president of the committee, the Rey. 


on the books was during March and April, 
when there were 122 in the men’s school, and 
28 in the female school. 
The geometrical class has been well attended 
since its commencement, in September last. 
* Men's School.—Finished drawing of the —l, 


pcoent Matthews; *M. Scott; 2. A. Inman. Shaded 





drawing 
aS Rg ee ee 
Taylor 2. A. Sheldrick ; 9. 6. B. Schwarts, ” Fomols 
s -—Finished of the figure.—*H. Essex; 
F. Harrison ; *J. Scott . Finished drawing of orna- 
ment.—1. E. Palmer; 2. M. Neal. Geometry and - 

¢ . . President's prize for unspecified 
aed chan (*) dard ived th . nee 

receiv prize 

were precluded from Sacaiving it aguln.) a 








‘leven done so before the great even! 
-| time, the Fire of London, 





The course of instruction has been arran 
ged 


80 as to give the students a Tactical ing: 

into the various styles of lat r 
style has been successively taken up be tn 
with the Classic, and passing through eat 
chronological order, the various Petiod " 
Medizval architecture. Wisely, the tin 
and practical construction of each iy “a 
knowledge of which is so important c. 
workman, have been dwelt upon more - 
general forms. 


From the agencies now at Work, we may 


fairly anticipate a material assistance to the 
progress of the artistic industry of the country 





A FEW REMARKS ON ST. PAUL/'s sy 
ITS APPROPRIATE DECORATIONS” 
Str. Pauu’s CaTHEDRAL at resent, 

for the last twenty years or so, a sifted 

some depreciation ; but it must always maip. 
tain its dignity as it deserves; and whatever 
styles or forms of architecture may be ig 


magnificent supremac 
of its own age, and I believe of any later one, 
There are many things in St. Paul’s which we 
cannot altogether admire, and which deserve 
even blame ; but taking it on the main idea, | 
think we must admit that there is no building 
to be compared with it, exceptingthe magnificent 
Vatican. It has, however, always retained 
many admirers; and here, at any rate, where 
we meet to give an impartial consideration to 
matters of art, it must always have admirers, 
even among those who study Gothic archi. 
tecture chiefly. I feel certain there is not one 
here who denies the magnificence of St. Paul's, 
It may be a fashion with some who do not 
take the trouble to investigate the whole sl- 
ject, to turn away their eyes from its beauties; 

ut all who do properly study architectur, 
must be eatisfied of its magnificence. The 
pleasure given by the contemplation of sucha 
building is the surest test of its great excd- 
lence; and there can be no doubt that the 
combination of such magnificent science, both 
theoretical and constructive, in its architect, 
and his very great love of the beautiful, and 
(considering the time) his very great freedom 
from the errors which were then fashionable, 
are most remarkable; because, if we compatt 
his vagaries with those of Borromini, who was 
almost his contemporary, we shall find tbat he 
is perfect purity itself. He was, indeed, mos 
lovely in his life; during which, as in bis 
death, he was scarcely divided from his buid- 
ing. He lived to the age of 91 years, for fifty 
of which he was the surveyor-general, n0! 
being dismissed from that office till very late 
in life, in the beginning of George's 1.’s regu 

We must all admit that it was a fortuuale 

circumstance which led Wren to the study o 
architecture. He was Savilian professor # 
Oxford, had professorships at Gresham Col- 
lege, and was indeed thoroughly grevedel © 
science. From fourteen years of age he 
been grappling with difficult physical pro 
It is really astoitishing what he did at soe 
an age; and he never flagged: even ¥ dod 
limbs refused to carry him, his mind 
yield. Possibly, abstract science lost 4 ae 
assistant when Wren took to architecture © 
he was called upon to do by the a of 
stances of the times: but science, 12 fact, 
nothing. ‘There was one just bebind ol 
almost immediately following bim up,—>" 
Newton, who was well able to carry 

els for science. Wren, tho’ pe 

cient in astronomy, in chemistry, and these 
medicine, was quite justified in airy Oe 
studies for that of architecture; tof thi 


ich red bio 
ree feng yet 


above all the buildings 


almost to rebuild the city. 
1660, Wren seems to have bestowed pa 
attention on architecture. He built pes 
buildings at Oxford mn pone 

rs, in fact, to haves a . 
a ety years in the practice of architecture 
ing of the Bort 








* Read at the ordinary general mocting 
Institute of British Architects, May 31st, 1952. 
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, and activity as probably 'as many thousand pistoles. I had only time to Christopher Wren endeavoured to gratify the com- 
anged and with en ee. Weshould mt ‘copy ‘tin my fancy and memory. I y hall be , missioners and critics with something colossal and 
sight be Oe B the memorials that such a able, by discourse and a crayon, to give you a Deautiful, with a design antique and well studied, 
Each with rag 8 wae what could be a more de- tolerablé account of it. I have purchased a = ago ae ae le of ae pte and 
ning hgbtfal object than to see completed, according great deal of taille-douce, that I might give wished to see the design ina a, ‘Saselaes 
1 the; ary the magnificent building which our countrymen examples of ornaments and beef ; . yo 

ely to his ideas, the mag - ; | ; : complied with their desires as well as his own, and 
4 ‘atest lustre to his name ! /grotesks, in which the Italians themselves jade a veryc > vee del i 4 atel 
ds of ives the ar Paul’s is tolerably well confess the French to excel. I hope I shall TP comand SHR Ui ke See ee 
deta; The exterior of St. Paul's is t y “s ° P wrought, and carved with all its proper ornaments, 
etails Jeted. ‘There are some points which he give you a very good account of all the best | consisting of one order, the Corinthian only. This 
le, the ont ded, and it would be well if they had artists of France. My business now is to pry model, after the finishing of the new fabric, was 
to th = ompleted ; but it is not attention to the into trades and arts. I put myself into all deposited over the Morning Prayer Chapel on the 
: =as that ig go much wanted,—it is to the shapes to humour them: ’tis a comedy to me, north side; where it is hoped, such public care will 
® than exterior hich is in @ lamentably deficient and though sometimes expenseful, I am loth be taken that it may be preserved, and if damaged 
roe from the greater part of the yet to leave it.” This was in 1665, before the ‘epaired, as an eminent and costly performance, 
e may tate, ae that were intended by him having Great Fire of London. As soon as he re- -— IP 9 gerne g en the many others of the 
to the — ft undone, but because there has never turned, the subject of repairing Old St. Paul’s, = hs pg compet geometrician and architect of 
on ” testi luded which had been long in an unsatisfactory state, |;)°, me: Ths much is specified upon recollection, 
ountry, been, since the building was concluded, & mag y » that the surveyor in private conversation always 
; = feeling of public spirit to maintain it in was mooted. Inigo Jones had made some seemed to set a higher value on the design than an 
ee atale in which it should be kept. The repairs to the building, which (excepting the he had made before or since, as what ni. kone 
3 AND ah and Chapter have done a great deal: they portico) were not very good, it seems, even so with more study and success ; and (bad he not been 
NS\* ar kept the building, in all essentials, in a far as construction was concerned ; and they overruled by those whom it was his duty to obey), 
nt, and dand firm condition: the estates belong- had come to ruin in Wren’s time, that is, in what he would have put in execution with more 
suffered — ch a building are not large,—indeed, | 1665. cheerfulness and satisfaction to himself than the 
§ main. a hig sufficient just to keep the fabric’ Wren proposed, in his repairs of Old St. latter.”” 
hatever i ordiners repair. That has been done; and Paul’s, to build a cupola round the old tower,, No doubt, this model has been much ne- 
be in the question now is one of decoration, which using the latter for fixing the scaffolding, so glected, but it is also to be hoped it will not 
itain its does not properly fall to them to manage, nor that he might first finish his dome and then be neglected any longer. Wren set, as is well 
uldings can they be expected to do so. It is a work, take away the tower. Then he says, with a known, a very high value upon this design, 
ter one, indeed, which might be done by an appeal to | good «eal of knowledge of what people would and it is even’ said that when he gave it up he 
hich we ublic liberality. We know that when the like, and what would encourage them to pro-| shed tears. ‘The king, however, gave his war- 
deserve ash was building, a tax on coals, to a great ceed :—“‘ As the portico, built by Inigo Jones, | rant for building the church we now see, and 
idea, I amount, was applied to the fabric, but that being an entire and excellent piece, gave great from that time Wren very wisely resolved to 
building was stopped when the building was concluded reputation to the work in the first repairs, and make no more models for public inspection, 
rhificent in its main features, but not in its decoration. occasioned fair contributions, so to begin with nor to expose his drawings in public, 
retained We now see, in the middle of the choir, an the dome may probably prove the best advice,’ The Cathedral was begun in 1675. A little 
e, where inscription to the memory of Wren, which is being an absolute piece of itself, and what will further on in the Parentalia, we find a kind of 
ration to known to everybody, — “‘ Lector, si monu- | most likely be finished in our time will make | apology for the use of coupled columns. The 
dire, mentum requiris, circumspice.” The modesty by far the most splendid appearance—may be magnificent effect of coupled columns in the 
¢ archie of Wren would at any time have made him of present use for the auditory—will make up| Louvre and their equally fine effect in the en- 
Dot one shrink from such a motto; but it is almost an al! the outward repairs perfect, and become an trance to St. Paul’s, readers such an apology 
.. Paul’s, insult when the building in which it is put up| ornament to his Majesty’s most excellent unnecessary; but Wren’s words are always 
) do net is left in so unsatisfactory a state. | reign, to the Church of England, and to this | worth hearing :—“ As the ancients shifted the 
ole sul There hae never, for the last 140 years, | great city, which it is a pity, in the opinion of columns of the portico for the better approach 
peauties been so hopeful a time for bringing this sub- | our neighbours, should longer continue the | to one door, so at St. Paul’s for the same 
tecture, ject forward as the present. What is brought most unadorned of her bigness in the world.” | reason, where there are thre2 doors, the two 
ce. The forward here is for the purpose of inviting con-| With regard to his wishing so much for a side doors for daily use, the middle for solemni- 
f such a sideration as to the best means of proceeding,— | dome, it is plain that he had that in his mind ties, the columns are widened to make a more 
at excel firstly, to understand what is the fit and proper | for a very ne time. Ely must have given open and commodious access to each. Those 
that the decoration of the building, and secondly, to| him the most complete hints for the result who duly examine by measure the best remains 
nee, both carry in our minds the possibility of urging | which he arrived at in the present St. Paul’s. of the Greek or Roman structures, whether 
architect, the subject on, and getting, if possible, the |The main feature at Ely is the extraordinary temples, pillars, arches, or theatres, will soon 
iful, and public interest excited in the matter. There is and happy arrangement of the vistas through ‘discern that even among these there is no cer- 
; freedom | one very fortunate circumstance at the present | the aisles, and through the great arches of the tain general agreement, for it is manifest the 
hionable, time, more so, perhaps, than at any other.|cupola, uninterruptedly. That he did not ancient architects took great liberties in their 
compare The authorities generally, of St. Paul’s, have | hint at in the model first proposed, but that is capitals and members of cornices to show their 
who wat hitherto discouraged any attempt at moving one of the great beauties of St. Paul’s. Wren’s own inventions, even when the design did not 
d that he in the matter (as many such bodies have); but | uncle was Bishop of Ely, and it is very likely oblige them; but when it did oblige them to a 
eed, mos now they are very aleiie- man if not all of that Wren was called there very often, and rational variation —still keeping a good sym- 
as ih them—that something should be done to put picked up many hints from that cathedral. metry—they are surely to be commended, and 
his buid- the building in a more satisfactory state as | He seems to have thought that a cupola was a in like cases to be followed.” He proceeded 
, for fifty regards decoration. The Dean, especially, ap- | great feature in a Protestant Church, and he zealously to make the present structure as 
neral, not pears to have the. well-being "of the church | always had in view the advantage of it to an| magnificent as the design permitted. And he 
| very late more at heart than any of his predecessors | auditory ; and, unless I am mistaken, some! makes the following observations upon it :— 
I,’s reighs since the time of Sancroft, who was dean in | attempt will be made to make his ideas useful \“ The surveyor followed the Templum Pacis, as 
fortunale Wren’s time, and afterwards Archbishop of | in the present day. ‘nearly as our measures would admit, having 
e study of Canterbury, The present Dean of St. Paul’s | After the fire, it became necessary to proceed | but three arcades in each of the bodies west 
nfessor a has kindly encouraged this attempt to bring the |to some real and thorough repair, if not re- and east, as there; but where there are no 
ham Cole present subject before your oor The dee edification of St. Paul’s. The Dean and arcades, and next the dome, he has continued 
yunded i object to consider is ae 9 pana toe are | Chapter had endeavoured to patch up the old | the whole entablature. 
e he bad suitable to the building ; and, in determining | building, but had met with nothing but mis-| ,, Again, this temple, being an example of a 
problems this, the views of Wren pity wel as they are | bape, and it was falling into a state of utter | three aisled fabric, is certainly the best and most 
at 80 ttf known, should be considered first, and should | ruin. Wren had advised them from the be-! guthentic pattern of a Cathedral Church, which 
when bis carry more weight than any others. I will | ginning that it must be pulled down, but they must have three aisles, according to our custom, 
nd did not therefore read several extra Je which I have | thought they could avoid that alternative. At’ and be vaulted, though it may not be always neces- 
st a. gre made from the Parenteli , d I shall be las:, however, Dean Sancroft was desired to sary to vaults with diagonal cross vaults, as the 
recture, 08 obliged to appeal t - da ’ f th ‘outs to Wren, and invite him to help them in | Templum Pacis and halls of the Roman baths are. 
je circum ae longer than they ie ee in totaioas 'making a new design. He had offered to The — = a ae = 
} ° . . some aces : e surv chose ese as In 
soot ai _ the Parentalia is a work com sed make a — ie wants sa ge oa yee we ak lighie fregine At — 
Sir Isaat te y Wren’s son, from his own docu- | purpose, but the ee be y d — in fact the other. So the vault of St. Paul’s consists of 
parent »and finally published by his grandson ; something more might be done, and, ’ twenty-four cupolas cut off half-circular with 
y the ¢ and therefore, though it is written of Wren, it he helped Wren in every way to forward the segments, to join the great arches one way, 
great 18 almost always Wren’s own words that are complete work as it is. ‘and which are cut across the other way with 
od won a In page 262, Wren writes a letter from | Most present must have seen the original elliptical eylinders, to let in the upper lights 
wing ial rance, which shows haw much he felt con- | model by Wren, now preserved in St. Paul’s; of the nave. But in the aisles the lesser cupolas 
nd be cerned in the interests of d fi 4 who has gone into the model are both ways cut in semicircular sections, and alto- 
nt of thal 8: —* T shall bri oe ee SN ree: | Wet te ny ene ne Se 6 h to walk bodily gether make a graceful geometrical form, dis- 
nt ed his 0a paper which ree you almost all France (for it is quite large enoug — ‘hat thy tinguished by circular wreaths, which is the hori- 
the ye : al “ found, by some or other, | into it, and look about it), it is evi teins ‘zontal section of the cupola, for the hemisphere 
very are “ Peery to my hand, in which I have! general perspectives would have D pes ee aun ibe cama. 
‘lt sere a 7 abou and some money. Berrini’s | rivalled. tions ; and the arches and wreaths being of stone 
nn akin’ ¢ Louvre I would have given My| y:. design was to have consisted of “‘ one order carved, the spandrels between are of sound brick 
ye, or, but the old reserved Ital e oo ” be no doubt of invested with stucco of cockle-shell-lime, which 
— ut : : - lan gave ME) of Corinthian only,” and there can be nc - 
a ath . 4 few minutes’ view: it was five little |° ificence. Its effect among the high houses becomes as hard as Portland stone, and which 
chitec $ on paper, for which he hath received me mage ‘ound the church might not have having large planes between the stone ribs, are 
which now surroun ilding ; but ble of further ornaments of painting if re- 
of the Bop a He was one of the aeindiientines oe and no | been $0 good as that of the present welling “6 Si caked Besides these twenty-four _~ = there 
2. new archbishop after the Revolution” wane n° | in Wren’s time the houses were not so lofty. ir quired. po 
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j ola at the east, and a great cupola of 
112 ro pon terete in the middle of the crossing _ 
the great aisles. In this the surveyor has — 
the Pantheon or Rotonda in Rome. Bi Soa og 
Pan‘heon is no higher within than its diameter : = 
Peter's is two diameters. This shows too high, the 
sther too low. The surveyor at St. Paul's took a 
coal proportion, i.e. 1°414:1, which shows its 
concave every Way. and is very lightsome by the 
windows of the upper order, which strike down the 
light through the great colonnade that encircles the 
dome without, and serves for the butment of the 
dome, which is brick, of two bricks thick, but as 
it rises every 5 feet, has a course of very excellent 
brick of 18 inches long, banded through the whole 
thickness. The concave was turned upon a centre, 
which was judged necessary to keep the work even 
and true, though a cupola might be built without a 
centre: but this is observable, that the centre was 
laid without any standards from below to support 
it, and as it was both centering and scaffolding it 
remained for the use of the painter. Every story 
of this scaffolding being circular, and the ends of 
all the ledgers meeting as 80 many rings, and truly 
wrought, it supported itself. This machine was an 
original of the kind, and will be a useful project for 
the like work hereafter. . . . . . It was 
necessary to give a greater height than the cupola 
would gracefully allow within, though it is con- 
siderably above the roof of the church. Yet the 
old church having had before a very lofty spire of 
timber and lead, the world expected that the new 
should not in this respect fall short of the old 
(though that was but a spit and this a mountain) ; 
he was therefore obliged to comply with the humour 
of the age, and to raise another structure over the 
first cupola, and this was a cone of brick—so built 
as to support a stone lantern of an elegant figure, 
and ending in ornaments of copper gilt ; the cone 
being covered and hid out of sight with another 
cupola of oak timber and lead, and between this 
and the cone are easy stairs that ascend to the 
lantern. 

‘* He took no care to make little luthern windows 
in the leaden cupola, as are done out of St. Peter’s, 
because he had otherwise provided for light enough 
for the stairs from the lantern above and round the 
pedestal of the same, which are not seen below. 
So he only ribbed the outward cupola, which he 
thought less Gothic than to stick it full of such 
little lights in three stories one above the other (as 
is executed in the cupola of St. Peter’s at Rome), 


which could not without difficulty be mended, and, | 


if neglected, would damage the timbers. The in- 
side of the whole cupola is painted and richly 
decorated by an eminent English artist, Sir James 
Thornhill, containing, in eight compartments, the 
Histories of St. Paul. In the crown of the vault, 
as in the Pantheon, is a cireular opening, by which 
not only the lantern transmits light, but the inside 
ornaments of the painted and gilded cone display 
a new and agreeable scene.’’* We have here en- 
gravings of these pictures,—St. Paul at Athens, at 
Ephesus, before Felix, and at Malta; the conver- 
sion of St. Paul; St. Paul and Elymas the sooth- 
sayer, and St. Paul at Lystra and Phillippi; all of 
which are admirably executed. 

‘* The first stone was laid in the year 1675. The 
walls of the choir and side aisles were finished 
1685. The highest stone on the top lantern was 
laid in 1710, by the hands of Christopher Wren, 
the son of the surveyor, by him deputed to it, Sir 
Christopher being in his 78th year.’’—So much for 
the extracts from the Parentalia. 


It is well known that Wren was averse to a 
balustrade above the main cornice, and in 
Elmes’ “ Life of Wren” there is an amusing 
letter from him, deprecating the introduction: 
it is dated October, 1717, just before his dis- 


Oxeenensenee lout 


* “The judgment of the surveyor was originally, instead 
of painting in the manner it is now performed, to have 
beautified the inside of the cupola with the more durable 
ornament of mosaic work, as is nobly executed in the 
cupola of St. Peter's at Rome, For this purpose he had 
projected to have procured from Italy four of the most 
eminent artists in that profession; but as this art was cy 

reat novelty in England, and not generally apprehended 
é d not receive the encouragement it deserved. It was 
imagined, also, the expense would prove too great, an 
the time very long in the execution ; but though these 
and all objections, were fully answered, yet this excellent 
desiga was no longer pursued. The ainting and gildin 
of the architecture of the east end of the church, over the 
communion table, was intended only to serve the Fass 
occasion, till such time as material could have ban ro- 
cured for a magnificent design of an ° 
four pillars wreathed of the richest Greek ‘marb| 
porting a canopy, half-spherical, with prope 
= arc es and Sere, for which t 

raw and a were prepared. Informati 
particular ee of certain blocks of marble — 
once sent to the Right Rev. Dr. Compton, Bishop of Lon- 
don, from a Levantine merchant in fiotland, and commu- 
d to the surveyor; but unluckily the colours and 
scantlings did not answer his purpose. So it rested in 
expectance of a fitter Cppoctanity, .clee probably this 


curious and stately desi ad - 
time with the eer fabren” been finished at the same 


8, sup- 
r decorations 
he respective 


altar, consisting of | 


missal, which occurred in 1718. In certain 
points of view, as from some of the narrow 
streets adjoining, the pierced work of the 


ibalustrade has a happy effect; but Wren 


always looked at St. Paul’s as a work that 
might be seen from suitable points of view, 
‘and the cornice with the magnificent line of 
trusses which he provided for its support re- 


| quired no balustrade. 


| The church was carried on with every attempt 
to make it as rich and perfect as the funds 


would possibly allow, in the time of the Stuarts. 


At the accession of William III. both he and 
Queen Mary were well disposed to carry on 
the building; but they seemed to have wished 
to get over it quickly: they did not, like the 
Stuarts, treat it as a work of love, but asa 


piece of business. Still they were great friends | 


to Wren; and the queen, herself a Stuart, was 
his great patron after the deposition of 
James II. After her death, in 1695, his 


enemies began to get the better of him; and) 
in 1696, in an Act of the 9th William III. “ for | 


completing and adorning the Cathedral Church 


of St. Paul, London,” a clause was inserted to | 


suspend a moiety of the surveyor’s salary till 
the church should be finished, “thereby the 
better to encourage him to finish it.” When 
we consider that his salary was only 2001. 
a year, and that he received no other advan- 
‘tage besides that, we see that he was rather in 
bad case towards the end of William’s reign. 
The king was not inimical to Wren, and seems 
to have been pleased with what he did at 
‘Hampton Court, but he was immersed in 
politics to an extent beyond that which other 
kings have been before or since. In Queen 
“nne’s reign the church was still carried on, 
| but more or less with the same wish to get it 
over, and to that fact we may ascribe what is 
said in the Parentalia as to the mosaics. 
These Wren certainly intended, and they were 
no doubt practicable. In Queen Anne’s reign, 
however, SirJames Thornhill obtained the com- 
mission to decorate the church, and there can be 
little doubt, from these prints (and from the 
model), that Wren intended a coffered ceiling, 
| and generally,a thoroughly architectural design. 
| There is stil! a good deal of architectural de- 
| vice in the present cupola, and we cannot much 
blame that. So that, for the first years of Sir 
James Thornhill’s commission (till about the 
| year 1712), they must have worked pretty well 
‘together ; but afterwards (if any faith be placed 
in the print by Wales and Gwyn) the paintings 
were sprawled about over the architecture, 
much as they are in the late Borrominesque 
churches. Therefore, it must be supposed 
that as Wren’s hold relaxed, Thornhill’s be- 
came firmer, and the painter got the start of 
the architect; so that it is in some degree 
| fortunate that these lower parts of Thornhill’s 
design were not executed. They would have 
‘interfered with the architectural character of 
the building ; but if we can eliminate from them 
_the ideas of Wren, we may do much to form a 
consistent scheme of decoration. In a print, 
engraved by Wren’s permission and authority, 
| figures are shown in the spandrels of the dome, 
| somewhat as in the pendentives of St. Peter’s, 
but much smaller: in the small cupolas of the 
‘nave there are coffers, with figures in the 
spandrels, in due subordination to the archi- 
| tecture. 
| Worse days came for Wren :— 


| Old times were changed, old manners gone : 
| A stranger filled the Stuart’s throne : 
The bigots of the iron time 


Had held his harmless art a crime.” 
| And by the accession of George I. all the old 
intention of carrying on the building as it 
| Should be was entirely lost sight of. 

Here isa passage, in which Wren complains 
of the painting being taken out of his hands. 
He had applied for the moiety of his salary, 

but was told the building was not done. He 
replies :—“ Nothing can be said to be unper- 
fected but the iron fence round the church, 
and painting the cupola, the directing of which 


} 


_has been taken out of my hands; and therefore 
| 1 hope I am neither answerable for them, nor 
that the said suspending clause can, or ought 
\to, affect me any further on that account.” 
l'his was undoubtedly very different treatment 


to that which such a man deserved. Moreover, 





as we have said, th 
said, the , 

only 200/. per annum ! NmEVOTOr'S talary Wy 

The puritanic zeal of the time s 
entirely put a stop to the deco 
church ; and the same feeling was str 
developed in the case of the window re 
Margaret’s Church, which was objected tp st 
superstitious, although it is simply a as 
beautiful picture of the Crucifixion, That dic 
cussion led to the production of an exceed ra 
able publication, by Dr. Wilson, which “2 
published in 1761. I will read a few ate 
from that work, which I think furnish — 
cellent apology for the introduction of historia 
figures into St. Paul’s, or any other charch. 
of course, always observing that nothing shoul 
be introduced which could in any way offend 
persons who might conscientiously take offence 
Dr. Wilson says :— : 


eems to have 
ration of the 





‘It is impossible for any one who has made the 
_ least observation on mankind not to have discovered 
the vast influence which grandeur and Maguificence 
have on our minds. The splendour of the palace 
_ begets the most respectful ideas of the prince who 
ee it ; ve the courts of justice would lose ; 
great share of their dignity were the judges dj 
| oftheir robe. 54a 
| _Itmay perhaps be said that objects of this nature 
affect only the vulgar, whilst men of sense Joo 
| farther, and bestow their reverence on those real 
| and internal qualities which alone deserve it. |f 
| this be true, it is, I believe, certain that all ma. 
_kiad are the vulgar in this respect, since there does 
| not, probably, a human creature exist who is not 
in some degree influenced by appearances. . . Ani 
contempt is the concomitant of meanness—nj 
| reverence of splendour. 

I have sometimes thought that men may have 
considered this as a kind of mechanical method of 
exciting devotion, and have, perhaps, objected to it 
as if it derogated from the dignity of true religion. 
It would, in my opinion, be equally reasonable to 
| object to the use of a lever, because the application 
of it was a reproach to our natural strength. 

It was undoubtedly with the religious hope of 
doing something acceptable to God that men were 
led to adorn his temples, and not from any reflec. 
tions, @ priori, that ornaments were capable of 
rifising devotion. But since experience convinces 
us that this is true, we have now an addition 
motive for embellishing the structure in which we 
pay our adoration to the God of all.” 


With regard to the subjects that may be 
proposed for decorations of churches, he cites 
the following highly important passage from 
Archbishop Wake (then reputed of the Low 
Church party), in his “Exposition of the Doc- 
trine of the Church of England :”—* When 
the pictures of God the Father and of the Holy 
Ghost,—so directly contrary to the Second 
Commandment, and to St. Paul’s doctrine,— 
shall be taken away, and those of our Saviour 
and the blessed saints be by all necessary cat 
tions rendered truly the books, and not the 
snares, of the ignorant, then will we respect the 
images of our Saviour and of the blessed 
Virgin. And as some of us now bow dow 
towards the altar, and all of us are enjoined to 
do so at the name of our Lord Jesus, #0 wil 
we not fail to testify all due respect t his 
representation.” 

Further on the author says :—“As i 
| ment and instruction are all we contend for, 
‘should prefer large historical paintings 
‘single figures; and this the more readily, Ue 
cause adoration has at no time nor in any P 
been paid to them. Indeed, it is scarcely ee 
sible to conceive, when a number 0 ys 
are placed before the eye in one picture, ti! 
particular one can be selected for this purpose; 
and yet it must be done, unless we can we a 
men be ridiculous enough to adore the t on 
that were crucified with our Saviour oe w 
guards who attended.” He then yes 
whether the rules of the Church of w . 
were contrary to painting, and shows tha 
are not so. , 

Now, we find in St. Paul’s some magni 
spaces adapted for paintings. The ¥ 
cupolas of the nave and aisles, the a we 
of the roof, and part of the drum oir e ao 
are all open to the painter; and if so decor” 
of course under due restrictions, and in + those 
ance with the Protestant authorities hs nit 
times, I think the church of St. iy j 
be made worthy of its patties, tbat is 








church of this country. But be 
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done, there is one very important considera- 
tion, The paintings by Thornhill, in the 
cupola, are in a very deplorable state. They 
are painted in oil, and are now about 130 or 
140 years old; and, owing in all probability to 
the settlement of damp in the church, a great 












NEW VESTRY HALL, KENSINGTON. here, the men working from within, and the 
| THe parishioners of Kensington have re-| joists of the floors supplying the place of 
cently built a new vestry-hall, the inconve- scaffolds. Chimney stacks, of great height, 
jnience of the room adjoining the parish are always built from within. 

‘church haying been long felt. Above we! In consequence of the County Down Rail- 


| give a view of it. Mr. Broadbridge was the| Way having run a branch line in to the Free- 


art of the is , : - 
set aun ne pune Means have been | architect, and Mr. Thomas Corby the builder.| stone quarries at Newtownards, Scrab stone 
epanek a Mag the settlement of | It is constructed of red bricks, with stone | (a8 it is called, from the mountain in which it 

v 8 likely in future, so that if | dressings, and stands in the High-street, on | 18 quarried) is coming very much into use. It 


— ” any chance of restoring these paint- 
* rod would be more permanent than they 
oo — Races: opportunities and chances 
by Mr. Py rought before us, especially that 
“ops ee most able and courageous 
antionsd ing these works has before been 
Tam happy to sa : 
Py y that one of the points 
ives Dean of St. Paul’s has cen site 
all — restoration of these paintings ; 
tion peg dpi J his energy and determina- 
especially @ subject, it will be done; more 
Xe ‘y as I believe I am justified in 
incing that Mr. Parris is now as willing 


as iii: 
® he was thirty years ago to undertake the | 
| ing them when burned, the ends are of a paler| Excellent limestone is got from Cave-hill, 


‘colour than the sides. This gives a chequered | where it crops out below the basaltic strata : 


. ; 
— of the cupola, The Dean and 
Mea — no doubt think that if, by the 

vithin their disposal, they should re- 


store the cupol : 
could be sendy felkes the other restorations 


8cription 3 “ 
in te ow Provided proper interest were taken 


IN the w hs 

mice d ah Sane but think, with the 
Splayed on the subject, i : 
vants a commencement, ject, it only 


Francis C, Penrose. 


the west side of the National Schools. | is a sand stone, soft and laminated, varying in 
| colour — . had reddish brown through 
he R os ; | every tint of drab and gray: it is not able to 
ees. withstand the atmospheric influence, especially 

in so damp a climate, and is very frequently 

Tue bricks manufactured in Belfast and the | painted over—a barbarity for which they de- 
neighbourhood are of a light red colour, soft | serve a touch of criticism. The price is about 
and friable: they are always slop-moulded, | 1s. per foot. Fence walls, and other rubble 
and no breeze or other combustible matter is| work, are constructed of basalt, which abounds 
incorporated with the clay, so that the bricks | in the surrounding hills. ‘The union-house and 





/are merely baked, and not ignited. They are| fever hospital are, however, built of basalt, 
| rather thicker thantheordinary English brick,—| with brick and freestone dressings, in a kind 


three courses, with half-inch beds, rising twelve, of pseudo-Gothic style, which seems univer- 
inches. ‘They are fired in clamps with coal as sally allotted to these edifices throughout 





‘appearance to the fronts of houses, which, | 
| when not plastered over, are built in Flemish | with a conchoidal fracture. It would probably 
lowed out by a public sub- | bond. F 
| or five courses of stretchers and one course of | 
| headers, though it is possible that m 
; headers are only bats and half bricks. 


fuel, and, probably from the manner of stack- | Ireland. 


| it is a kind of indurated chalk, very hard, and 


‘or ordinary walling they lay 3 feet, do very well for lithographic writing, were any 
one to take the trouble to select clean blocks 
at many of the, and saw them into slabs. A railway carries it 
The | down from the hill to the shore, whence it is 

largely exported. The price of lime in Belfast 


price is about 20s. per 1,000. ile ‘ ; : 
sed in building! is 1s. per bushel. Pit sand is dug out in 


Very little scaffolding is u 
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Malone, just es the one and Lough 
Neagh and sea sand are also used. 

Nt * principal streets of Belfast are — 
paved with broad flagged “ ware ge ; he 
roadway is generally macadamise , bu . 
some few cases paved with wood. The — 
pavement is constructed of short cylindrica 
blocks, cut from pine spars ; and as these leave 
triangular interstices, which are filled with 
gravel, the pavement 1s seldom slippery, and 
seems to stand the moderate traffic over it very 
well. In some of the smaller streets the foot- 
ways are laid with black (basalt) and white 
(limestone) pebbles from the shore of the 
Lough. These are usually disposed in regular 
geometric patterns, and form a rude tesselated 
pavement, The, street-posts throughout the 
town have the cardinal points cast on the top, 
with the “ fleur-de-lys ” always pointing north, 
so that a stranger can at any time tell, at least, 
his bearing when abroad. This plan might 
furnish a hint to the Metropolitan Paving Com- 
missioners, and would be of real use in London, 
where even natives lose themselves oceasion- 
ally. 

“ various parts of the town there are cast- 
iron water-troughs erected for horses and 
cattle: these are put up and maintained at the 
expense of the British Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, and supplied with 
water gratuitously by the water commissioners. 
They are served by a ball-cock, so arranged as 
to allow the water always to stand up to the 
brim. They are covered and locked at night. 
There are no watering-places for dogs, but the 
police regalations of the borough eompel 
owners of dogs to attach to their collars a 
block of wood of a certain weight, during the 
summer months. This may have some occult 
influence on the animal’s disposition, bat would 
rather, one would suppose, increase than di- 
minish any tendency to imsanity. 

Belfast is supplied with abundance of 
tolerably soft water from the Cave-hill Water- 
works, whieh are situated at a sufficient height 
on the side of the mountain to serve the tops 
of the bighest houses. It is optional with 
owners of houses whether they will ase the 
water or not, but the tenant must pay the rate 
if the main pipe runs within a reasonable 
distance of his door. 

Gas is manufactured by an English com- 
pany, and there is a very great consumption, 
not only in the mills, but in private residences 
—the latter almost universally being fitted in 
all the rooms with burners. am told that a 
considerable quantity of common air is mixed 
with the gas, which both increases the bril- 
liancy of the light by insuring more perfect 
combustion, and renders the manufacture 
more profitable. The price is 5s. per 1,000 
feet; coals varying from 10s. to 13s. 6d. per 


ton. A discount is allowed to large con- | 


sumers. 

_The town lying on a flat, very little above 
high water mark, and the rise of the tide 
being but about 10 feet, the drainage is not 
first-rate. However, some large sewers have 
been lately constructed, and public feeling 
seems awakened to the expediency of good 
draining in a sanitary view. A great part of 
the sewerage is poured into the Blackstaff 
river, which runs through the southern quarter 
of the town, rendering a pure mountain stream 
the most horrid mass of filth and putrescence 
imaginable. It has been peupened to culvert 


this river, and power to raise money was ob- | 


tained last session; but the Blackstaff is like 
all mountain streams, subject to floods, and no 
culvert could carry off the great body of water 
brought down after heavy rain, which occa- 


sionally (as in last October) lays the whole 
town under water, 


think, to construct 
and leave the rive 
The street railin 


a sewer for the sewerage, 
r for river-water and rain, 
. ree gs are always made of wrought 
iron. ‘They are rendered ornamental by hollow 
tron castings being threaded on each rail, 
forming a base, centre, and cap, under the 
horizontal bar, and having generally a floriated 
—— to each rail. 

ntramural burial has never been known in 
Belfast. All the cemeteries are beyond the 
borough boundary ese are, however, much 
overcrowded, especially the Roman Catholic 


A better plan would be, I | 


burying-ground at Friar’s Bush, near Queen’s 
College, and this is rapidly becoming intra- 
mural by the increase of buildings in this 
quarter. There are no exact means of ascer- 
taining the rate of mortality in Ireland, the 
Act of Registration, &c. not extending to this 
country; but to judge from the number of 
funerals constantly taking place, it must be 
very high. This is denied, however, by some, 
who argue, that from the health of the troops 
quartered in the town, that of the whole 
population should be judged ; but the barracks 


_ness which is by no means practised by the 
eople generally. 

ar my first arrival here, two years I 
supposed, from the absence of cowls, puf 
windguards, &c. that the Belfast architects 
had solved the problem of constructing a 
chimney in which the smoke would ascend. 
Experience, however, teaches me that chimneys 
do smoke in Belfast, and that the absence of 
remedial contrivances arises from the patient 
and enduring character of the natives. 

Houses here are occupied as soon as finished, 
often even before the plasterers are out: the 
walls (which are never papered till after some 
~ om of time) stream with water for months. 

wood-work is merely primed; and when 
the walls are dry, the painting and papering 
are completed. Mowsy house is fitted with a 
shower-bath adjoining the water-closet, and 
the same cistern, usually the same closet, 
serves for both: the better class houses have 
a regular bath-room. 

Sea-bathing is found at Holywood, five 
miles from Belfast, and at various other places 
in the ee Machines are unknown, 
and the sexes bathe promiscuously in a way 
which at first astonishes an Englishman. But 
after a time the feelings become “ more Irish, 
and less nice.” And nowhere have I seen any 
| appreach to indecorom ot im i 


“ Hon soft QUI MAL ¥ PENSE.” 


A BIT OF CRITICISM. 
LORD HARRINGTON’S MANSION. 


Ir surely happened not a little curiously that 
the very same number of your journal which 
contains what I said relative to the important 
qualities of breadth and repose, under the 
heading of “ Window Architraves,” also ex- 
hibits an elevation that serves to make mani- 
fest the value of these qualities, by showing 
the unfortunate consequences of the total dis- 
regard of them. As Mr. Rippingille says (in 
his pamphlet, “ Obsoletism in Art: a Reply to 
| the author of Modern Painters, in his Defence 
of Pre-Raphaelitism’’), “ There are two ways of 
learning ; the one, by going wrong, and the 
other by going right.” Of the former highly 
undesirable mode of instruction, a notable in- 
| stance is furnished by the design alluded to: 
let us then hope that it will prove an efficacious 
one also. Were I to express my opinion of it 
| without reserve, I should be compelled to 
/make use of language and epithets which, 
| however justly merited, would be deemed as 
illiberal as they would be disagreeable. All, 
|then, that I will say is, that it makes us sigh 
for even Strawberry-hill Gothic, and that the 
|“ Clarendon” looks euperlatively aristocratic 

in comparison with it. Instead of “ repose” 
‘we have actual torture—the very thumbscrew 
,of design. You yourself admit that the design 
of the windows is more eccentric than beau- 
tiful. Eccentric, forsooth! I do not object 
to the ex, but the other letters of the word 
should have been ecrable. 

| With regard to the plan of the mansion in 
question, I think it exceedingly poor at the 
best, and in many respects not a little de- 
fective; but I reserve my remarks upon it for 
the present, and until I am encouraged to 
offer them by the insertion of those which I 
now send, Q. E. D. 





i 





Tue Preston Peet Sratve was in- 
augurated on Whit Monday. If we may jud 
correctly by an engraving of it given in the 
Preston Guardian of 5th inst, the pedestal is 
much too high. 








are built on high ground, open, and airy; and 
| military discipline enforces a degree of cleaali- | 
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NOTES IN THE PROVINCES 
Halsted.—The church of St. And 
sted having been » Was ar > 
ae in hey oe oo The edifice has the 
nee of a new ithi 
out. The external aa per 


careous cement, are now of flint ont > 
stone dressi ! = 


. _All the stonework 
executed by Mr. White, of Pafe. Theat 
the church and the tower were restored a 
Mr. Clarke, the diocesan architeet, Th. al 
tower has been taken down and a new one 
110 feet in height, erected, 26 fee: into the 
yard, so as to secure 60 feet additiona| with 
—— under the « The walls which 
cut off the side aisles from the nave have bec, 
removed and the space thrown into the church 
The roof of the nave is of oak and open to the 





rafters. The chancel has been restored unde; 
the superintendence of Mr. H.W. Hayward 
of Colchester, who has decorated 
| style. The east wall, and part of the nor) 
next the church, have been taken down anj 
_Te-built, and a new stone doorway, with carved 
oak door, has been erected for the vestry, The 
low — roof A down, and the whol 
raised to @ corresponding height with the res 
of the building, with oaken roof. The floors 
_laid with eneaustic tiles, the gift of Mr. Min. 
ton. The —— have been carried out by 
Mr. Rayner, of Halsted, builder, the contractor 
for the whole of the work. The great cas 
| window is of stained glass, the subjects 
| being—the taking down from the Cross, the 
| Annunciation, and Ascension, executed by 
| Clatterbuck, and is a memorial to the late Dr. 
Adame. The nave and aisles are fitted uy 
| with low oak benches, and will altogether 
| acco 970 persons. The sum expended 
upon the work amounts to 5,000I, 


and 6,0008 and a debt of 9000. still remains. 
| More tham 30,0001. raised by voluntary contri- 
butions, have 
churches and 


been expended im this parish for 
schools in the last ten years, 
according to the Chelmsford Chronicle. 
Swindon.—The new miarket-house con- 
mittee have accepted the tender of Mr. George 
Major for a market-house at the 
sum of 1,185. e works are to be com- 
menced forthwith, and to be completed by 
December next. The — = of wt — 
order, having a frontage 5 to be bui 
with Bath a Above the market there wil 
be an —- room, 47 feet by 27 feet, for 
magisterial other public purposes, with 
anterooms, library, teading-room, &c. it 
tended for the use of the ‘“ Swindon Library 
and Literary Institute.” The basement also 
contains store-rooms for corn, cheese, &. 
Mr. S. Sage, of Swindon, is the architect 
whose estimate for the building was 1,1701. 
The following is a list of the tenders sent in “ 
Mr. Frampton, 1,240/.; Mr. Barrett, 1,212; 
Mr. Phillips, 1,195%.; Mr. George Major 
1,1 ae —— ie: ined at Sl 
.—The ation 
Trinity Church, Rugby, was laid on Thuredsy 
in last week. ; 
Worcester.—A curious affair has taken er 
here in regard to the proposed enlargemen! - 
restoration of St. Nicholas’s church. Notes 
hand, &c. to the amount of 2,500/. one 
the rector about two years and @ . 
| since, by Mr. W. Laslett, member of a 
for Worcester, to enable him to carry “ 
| proposed enlargement, and which he presen 
‘along with a note, in which he — 
ihereby assign and make over the aed 
hand and moneys to you absolutely: oe ‘ 
purpose aforesaid, or for any charitab ar ng 
tion.” An architect, Mr. Day, was 8 oat 
consulted, and tenders called for, ssa 
difficulty was found in making the a0 “ 
the fund cover the cost of a 
largement, and thus various 
cremate of last year, when Mr. oct 
tained from the rector, Mr. Havergs Sibert 
of one of the notes of hand for 1,000 “@? Ia 
— the note wished to pay It 0”: 
arch last, Mr. Laslett, after ® long 
wrote to the rector, stating that he “had 
rishioners having rejected the gift, ae! 
determined to erect twelve — 2 
demanded back the documents, heen sit 
Havergal’s hands. Lawyers have 
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and em in the cause, and there 
ss ee it on Thursday 
week, at which it was resolved to return the 
fund if Mr. Laslett would pay all expenses. 
Mr. Laslett had previously offered to pay the 
arch panester.— Operations have been com; 
menced for the construction of a new graving 
dock at this port. Mr. Guest is the contrac- 
tor. The probable cost of the work under his 
contract will be about 5,000/. 
Wotton-under-Edge. —The new Tabernacle 
in this town was opened on the 26th ult. It 
is in the early English style, and will seat 
300 persons. The internal dimensions are— 
length, 71 feet; width, 41 feet ; height to ridge 
of roof, 52 feet. The roof is of pine, open 
timber stained, also plastered between the 
rafters, and of one 8 There are galleries 
at the sides and end, The pews are open, 
Direct access from the chapel to the ta er 
nacle-house is provided. The front elevation 
comprises deeply recessed doorway, mullioned 
triplet. window, and two campaniles to the 
height of 70 feet, set back from the front to 
admit of egress door. The side elevation com- 
prises four double lancet windows, with 
canopied and sloped buttresses between, also 
at angles, above which is a corbel plate. The 
roof is covered with slate, finished with orna- 
mental crest. The stone is from Crombhall, 
near Wotton, and given by Earl Ducie; the 
dressings from Bath. The woodwork is stained 
andvarnished. The old school was intended 
to be rebuilt, but this at present stands over 
for want of funds. The entire cost, including 
excavating, building, warming by hot water, 
lighting, ventilating, entrance to chapel-house, 
kitchen, cellars, architect’s and clerk of works’ 





expenses, is 2,2001, The architect was Mr. 
Henry Masters, who was the architect of the 
Whitfield Tabernacle, Kingswood-hill, opened 
in June last. | 

Devonport.—The foundation-stone of a new | 


district of St. Stephen’s. The architect is Mr. 
J. Piers St. Aubyn, and Messrs. W. and T.| 
May are the builders; Mr. Galbraith, clerk of | 
works, St, Stephen’s is designed in the) 
Middle Pointed style, and intended to be a) 
cross church. When completed it will have a | 
nave and two aisles, but at present it is pro- 
posed to build only the nave and one aisle, the | 
site of a house requisite being on lease. There | 
is to be a tower and spire 150 feet in height, | 
rising from the chancel. The lengt’: of the | 
nave is 67} feet, and the total width of the, 
church including both aisles, 47 feet 9 in. 
The building, if completed according to the 
design, will accommodate 738 persons. 


church was laid on Wednesday week in the | 


zells,—The chief stone of the new church | 
of St. Silas, according to a Birmingham paper, 


was laid on Wednesday week by Lord Cal- | 


} 


thorpe. The building will contain 1,000 sit- | 
tings, 340 free; and, including 1,000/. endow- | 
ment, and a repair fund of 2501. is estimated | 
to cost 3,600/.; the site having been given by | 
the Rey, W. Burbury, M.A. Mr. F. W. 
Fiddian is the architect. The style is Early | 
English, The erection will be cruciform, con- | 
ble of nave, chancel, and transepts, with | 

ll-turret at north-west end of nave. The 
Toof is to be of high pitch, and the rafters ex- | 
posed. The windows are lancets, grouped in | 
rng on the sides of the nave, and in trip- 
th at each gable end. The material of 
€ walls is principally brick ; stone to be 
paringly applied to a few details. ‘The seats | 
are to be all low backed, and open. The 


chancel and transept co i i 
mmunicate with the 
have by double chamfered arches, the inner | 


order of which rests on moulded corbels. The 


ls 


and lined with bricks, and the roof covered | of a lofty spire. The material is stone for the 
with Staffordshire ornamental blue tiles. The | whole of the walls and spire, fine stone for the 
accommodation is for 800 persons. The tim-| dressings. The inside is lined with brickwork. 
bers of the roof and the seats are of deal,| The extreme length is 135 feet, the width 
stained and varnished. The floor of aisles is (exclusive of the transepts) 67 feet. The tower 
laid with the Staffordshire blue and red tile, | and spire rise to an altitude of 150 feet. The 
and the chancel with Minton tiles; those | church was erected by Mr. James Holmes, 
within the altar rail encaustic. The east} builder, Lancaster. ‘The architect is Mr. 
window, which is a triplet, is filled in| Andrew Trimen, of London. The cost is 
with stained glass by Wailes, of New- | about 5,000. 
castle, the centre light having the figure | Burnley.—The new Wesleyan schools at 
of St. Luke, and angels in the lights on either Burnley have been opened. They stand in the 
side. A two-light lancet window in the north | centre of the town, and form an extensive pile 
aisle is also filled in with stained glass, repre- | of buildings, consisting of a porch, entrance- 
senting Saints Timothy and Paul, the gift of | hall, two school-rooms, four class-rooms, and 
the working-men of Bilston, and of the teachers | two residences. The large room is 28 yards 
of the Sunday-school. The cost, exclusive of long, 16 yards wide, and 9 yards high; and 
fence walls, will be about 2,800/. Architects, the other is 24 yards long, 10 yards wide, and 
Messrs. Jobnson and Son, Lichfield. Builder, 9 yards high. “The buildings are warmed by 
Mr. Jno. Robinson, Redditch. A vicarage-/ means of a hot-air apparatus, erected by Mr. 
house and schools on the adjoining land have , Thomas Atkinson, of Burnley, and ventilated 
also just been completed by the same architects , by a perforated hollow wooden beam which 
and builder. runs through the buildings immediately under 
Nottingham.—The Duke of Newcastle in- , the ridge of the slate into flues at the ends of 
tends, it is said, to appropriate the whole of the rooms. The school-rooms will accommo- 
Nottingham Park and adjoining grounds to! date upwards of 800 children. The walls are 
building purposes ; and the local surveyor is | wholly built of stone, with ornamental portions 
about to expend a considerable sum in the| at the corners, porch, &c. It is principally of 
formation of main road and culverts prepara- | the Elizabethan style of architecture, from de- 
tory to the intended appropriation. signs by Mr. Simpson, of Leeds, architect. 
icester.—The chief stone of a new tem-/ The cost is about 3,600/. of which 2,000/. were 
perance hall was laid here on Wednesday | raised by subscriptions, and 807/. from the 
week. The intended building is from a design | Committee of Council on Education. The 
by Mr. J. Medland, of Gloucester, architect, contractors were—Mr. Robert Smith, mason; 
selected from twenty-nine competing designs.| Mr. Thomas Hird, joiner and builder; Mr. 
The external dimensions will be 105 feet by 58 | Clarke, painter and plasterer ; and Mr. Thomas 
feet ; height of walls 57 feet, and the pediment | Atkinson, whitesmith, 
will rise to an elevation of 73 feet. It will; Leeds.—The town council have resolved, on 
consist of two stories. The ground floor will the report of the new town-hall committee, to 
be entered by a corridor in the centre, leading | allow a sum not to exceed 35,0001. to be 
to a reading-room, 35 feet by 20 feet; a | expended in the erection of the proposed new 
library, 20 feet by 13 feet; aclub-room or public | town-hall. Plans are to be advertised for. 
sale-room, 27 feet by 20 feet; a committee-; G/asgow.—The cathedral of this city is about 
room, 20 feet by 14 feet; and a lecture-hall, to be improved by the removal of a mound in 
45 feet by 33 feet, arranged as an amphi- front of the infirmary. 
theatre. This hall will accommodate from| Kirriemuir.—A Presbyterian church is about 
300 to 400 persons, and the elevation at the to be rebuilt in this town. Other new build- 
highest part will be 20 feet. The height of ings are going on in this place, 
the reading-room, club-room, &c. will be 14| Comrie.—This town has been lighted by 
feet. The large hall will be galleried in front, White’s hydro-carbon gas. 
and on two sides. The orchestra will accom- | 
modate 200 performers, with a platform for | ne s 
public meetings, lectures, &c. in front, and an | WINDOW ARCHITRAVES. 
organ recess at the back. The hall will seat, Lest the silence of Mr. Bailey, who is en 
upwards of 1,600 persons, and accommodate route for Constantinople, and therefore unable 
from 2,500 to 3,000 standing. The ceiling to reply to the remarks of your correspondent, 
will be carved and decorated with polychromy. “Q.E.D.” upon his paper, should be con- 
The whole building will be warmed and venti- strued into an admission of the weakness of 
lated. The cost of the edifice, including site, his arguments, I would endeavour to express 
fittings, decorations, iron palisade, and other my conviction of their general truth, and would 
incidentals, is expected to be upwards of myself reiterate his caution, to “ shun archi- 
7,5002, traves around windows.” Of such, even if 
Morecambe Bay.—The reclaiming of this desirable, one might think there had been a 
bay is at length, says a contemporary, about to surfeit at length, since now for some centuries 
be carried into effect. The right has been every palace, clubhouse, prison, and work- 
purchased from the Admiralty by Messrs. house, and all the myriads of modern houses, 
Brogden and Co. and the undertaking will be have had alike their every “ hole” thus gar- 





. | carried out conjointly with the Ulverstone and nished with what are at best but “tame and 


Lancaster Railway. The rivers Crake and feeble” decorations; and though, when more 
Leven will be confined to a fixed channel, and effect is sought, they are made more “ pro- 
the bay will no doubt be left in a great mea-  noncé”’ by clapping up a miniature imitation of 
sure to silt up. The vast tract, which extends a facade, with mock pediment and useless co- 
from Tridley Point (near to the Ulverstone lumns, looking as if glued to the wall as a 
Canal Foot) to Greenodd, comprises an area of frame round the opening, it is then but a sham, 
about 145,000 acres. ‘unworthy of architecture. That a simple 

Liverpcol.—The ceremony of laying the architrave, executed in stone, and being really 
foundation-stone of the Holy Cross National | what it pretends to be, the properly constructed 
Schools took place on Monday week. The site lintel and jambs, with perhaps a cornice to 
chosen is in Fontenoy-street, in the midst of a protect the window from rain, is to be tole- 
numerous Roman Catholic population. The rated, I am willing to allow, but still agree 
building will be 72 feet long, and 40 feet wide, with Mr. Bailey, that it is a tame and feeble 
within the walls, and is intended to contain | decoration; but such is rarely the case: it is 


Contract has been taken by Mr. Wilson, of | school-rooms for boys and girls, and a guild- | usually a useless plaster excrescence, destroy- 


andsworth, for 2,250/, | 
ilston—The district church of St. Luke, | 


Wed Staffordshire, was consecrated on. 
It ma ay week by the Bishop of Lichfield. | 
hes = of nave, with clerestory, and north 
chan Ms aisles (75 ft, by 50 ft.), chancel and 
“el aisle, porch, tower at east end of 
and low brooch spire; entire 
occupied ag Aree: ee of the tower is 
° a ; 
0 the chance] siale. The pre so te 





the first Pointed style, with Alvechurch stone, 





room.— Liverpool Times. ing the breadth of the wall, without giving 
Kersal Moor.—The new church of St. Paul, any equivalent quality. ul 
recently erected on Kersal Moor (the scene of Your correspondent fears, that if debarred 
the old Manchester races), was consecrated on from his favourite architrave, “ all finishing 
Saturday week. The amount raised at present round the aperture” is dispensed with: this 
for the erection and endowment of the church | need not be the case : the angle may be splayed 
and the building of the parsonage-house, is or moulded with excellent effect, and the win- 
about 8,759/. The church is calculated to dow thereby incorporated with the wall, instead 
accommodate 1,200 persons, one-third free.| of being ingeniously disconnected from it by 
The style is Perpendicular. The tower is a a series of ugly ruled lines. But the misfor- 
composition from Magdalene, Oxford, and | tune is, that these expedients require a slight 
Carisbrook, Isle of Wight, with the addition | amount of thought and originality; whereas 
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the adoption of the eternal, monotonous, un- 
interesting architrave saves both: that the 
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| 16-082 feet, the same, within an extremely 
sma'l fraction, as the value derived by direct 


i . i hi i 160954 feet. 
i -kness of our modern walls prevents | experiment, which gives 
= ees of effect without architraves,| Your correspondent further appears to be 


: . . = 
ynce disproved by a reference to the ad- | i 
abr : ‘of the earth and moon is not mutual, whereas 


| it may be shown that, whatever may be the cause 


mirable old domestic architecture at Bruges 
and other cities in Belgium, where the depth of 
reveal of the windows is often not more than 
4} inches. As to the definition of “ breadth, 

lam inclined rather to take the explanation 
suggested hy the scope of the paper than that 
given by Q. E. D.; namely, “the comparative 
infrequency and smallness of the apertures in 
a facade,” since I imagine that that desirable 
quality may even be secured by their very fre- 
quency and size, or by means of their con- 
nection with the wall surface by similar orna- 
ment, as in most of the later Gothic struc- 
tures. J.P.S 





OBSERVINGin your last number but one some 
observations on the tides, signed “ W. Adolph,” 
pointing out certain anomalies of the pre- 
sent theory of the tides, and arguing there- 
from that that theory is not true, I beg leave 
to offer the following remarks, which will show 
your correspondent that the objections which 
he has stated do not exist in fact, and that, 
however inadequate our present means may 
be to predicate the actual time and rise of high 
water in any locality, there does not admit of 
the shadow of a doubt as to the truth of the 
present explanation of the tides. 

Your correspondent, on the authority of Mr. 
Kerigan, states that calculations founded on 
the principles of universal gravitation, show 
that the moon would not be retained in her 
orbit by the mere force of terrestrial attraction; 
and as it is desirable to correct this funda- 
mental error before proceeding further, I shall 
give briefly the calculations by which it is 
demonstrated that the moon is retained in her 
orbit by the earth’s attractive force alone. 

Let g = the space in feet fallen through by 
a body under the influence of gravity in one 
second, at the earth’s surface; s = the space 
in feet similarly fallen through at the distance 


of the moon; r, = 3,957 miles = the mean | 


radius of the earth; r, = 237,894 miles = 
the mean radias of the moon’s orbit; ¢ = 
2,360,592 seconds = the time of a sidereal 
revolution of the moon; p = 3°14159; then 
by the laws of gravitation the space fallen 
through varies as the attractive force, and both 
inversely as the square of the distance. There- 
fore, 
S32 8 29 ee 
and I= a 
r,? 
Again, the circumference of the moon’s orbit 
equals 2r, p; therefore, the space moved over 


. 2 pr ‘ ° 
in a second equals a and since, in a very 


small are, the diameter of the circle is to the 
length of the arc, as the arc is to its versed 
sine, or by the space fallen through by the 
moon in a second, we have 


of, 4 2pr, . 3 2 pr, 
t t 
and s= *F "2. 
and substituting this value of s in the former 
equation, we have 
= 2p*r,° 
g t?r? ‘ 
_ Substituting the values of the various quan- 
tities, and performing the calculation— 
Logarithm of 2= .... *3010300 
Log. p? = "9942997 
rf = 1671291505 
17°4244802 
Log. 1? = 12°7460420 
Log.r,?== 7'1947322 19°9407742 





F 3°4837060 
Log.5280(no.of ft. ina mile) = 3°7226339 
Log. of 16°082 = 1°2063399 


We thus see that the calculation gives 


under the misapprehension that the attraction 


of the phenomena of attraction between the 
two bodies, the effect must always, and under 
all circumstances, be mutual and reciprocal. 


And again, he appears to suppose that the 
/atmosphere influences the phenomena of the 
‘tides; that the pressure of the atmosphere 
‘tends to prevent the rise of the tide, and has to 
‘be overcome when it actually does rise; and 
‘further, “that, according to the theory of the 
| tides, the moon would draw up the entire sea, 
‘if the air was not between.” Now, the fact 


S. is, that the atmosphere no more opposes the 


rise of the tide than it does the rise of one of 
ithe scales of a balance; and for the same 
‘reason, namely, that the atmosphere presses 
equally over the whole surface of the ocean, as 
it does on both of the scales of the balance; 
and that one part of the ocean can no more 
rise without some other part sinking, than one 
scale can rise without the other falling; and, 
therefore, that the work performed by the 
ocean in rising against the atmospheric pres- 
| sure, is precisely equal to the force imparted 
by that pressure on the portion which is 
' sinking. 
| Your correspondent inquires, how is it that 
| the time of the moon’s passing the meridian 
| precedes the time of high water? and, further, 
‘what is the reason why such small tides are 
(observed in the Mediterranean and some 
|smaller inland lakes? Now it must be re- 
membered that the phenomena of the tides are 
the result of water thrown into motion by an 
external force ever varying both in direc ion 
and amount, not of water in a quiescent state, 
under the permanent influence of a uniform 
and constant force; and they must therefore 
be investigated by the laws of dynamics, and 
not those of statics. This fact is sufficient 
to explain at once the whole of the anomalies to 
which your correspondent refers: the tidal wave 
does not arrive at any given spot so soon as the 
moon because of the obstacles which have to 
be overcome in its passage, and it rises to a 
greater height in some localities than others, 
because of the greater or less, the more sudden 
or gradual, resistance which the shores of the 
ocean offer. Again, in the case of the Mediter- 
ranean and other inland seas, the water does 
not rise under the attractive influence of the 
moon, because there is no means of supply, 
whence the enormous body of water requisite 
to produce any appreciable rise in the sea, 
could be derived in so short a space of time as 
the duration of the flow of the tide ; and the sea 
itself is so small that the moon acts with 
nearly equal force over its whole surface, any 
small rise of the tide which is actually observ- 
able being due to such inequality in the 
moon’s attractive force upon different portions 
of the inland sea itself. 


I will not trespass longer upon your valu- 
able space, but at some future period may, 
with your kind permission, offer a few remarks 
in explanation of some of the tidal phenomena, 
the study of which is so important a branch 
of hydraulic engineering, and therefore worthy 
of a place in your journal, which I believe to 
be as extensively consulted by the engineer as 
by the architect. Lex. 


| 





Roya Princess’s THEATRE.—The scene 
of Mr. Lovell’s new play, “‘The Trial of Love,” 
is laid in Newark, during the siege by the 
Parliamentary troops in 1644, and admits of 
several architectural views, of which the artists 
have taken very satisfactory advantage. An 
Elizabethan room, with a carved chimney- 
piece, and the closing scene—a Gothic hall, 
with screen and canopy-work—may be particu- 
larly mentioned. We do not rank the play 
quite so highly as some of our contemporaries, 
but it is, nevertheless, an excellent production, 
and will afford legitimate enjoyment to all 
play-goers. It is mere me ed by Mr. and 


Mrs. Charles Kean, Mr. Mea ows, and Miss 
Marshall. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION 0 ey 
BREAKWATER. RTEAND 

THERE is no doubt but that this 
is one displaying in high degree the peri 
tion which scientific and practical engin ™ 
has now attained, and one which reflects out 
one those employed upon it. But . " it 
times, when everything has to be brou hte 
the test of £. 8. d. we must take another vj ? 
of the subject; and since the nation Ppa 
pay for it, we must see if the same result could 
not be oltained by a few hundred thous, : 
less expenditure, a 

The creation of harbours of refuge is 4 
praiseworthy object in every respect, and we 
could scarcely have too many; but unfor. 
tunately, owing to the costliness of the 
mode of construction adopted, they must 
inevitably be few and far between, [pn op- 
posing a barrier to the fury of the ocean we 
cannot do better than take Nature’s own works 
for our model : that is to say, when we wish 
to construct such a barrier, it will be quite 
sufficient to throw down a line of rocks in the 
required direction, each rock so thrown down 
being alone of sufficient weight and magni. 
tude to resist the utmost force of the waves, 
It is evident that if we entirely leave out the 
filling up with small stone or rubble work, 
which is of no use whatever, except perhaps 
for injury, in offering a solid mass for the sea 
to break against, we shall have a breakwater 
containing less than half the cubic contents of 
solid stone, consequently costing less than 
half, and, under the peculiar circumstances of 
an unlimited supply of waste stone or roach, 
as it is locally called, close at hand, and of any 
dimensions, not much more than one-fourth 
of the ultimate cost of the breakwater now 
constructing at Portland. 

It will be said, however, that such an open- 
work breakwater, though producing smooth 
water inside, cannot be maie available asa 
landing pier, and certainly we ought to com- 
bine these two objects together for the sake of 
economy. No; that is the fundamental error. 
It will be far cheaper to construct an in‘e- 
pendent landing pier within and under the 
lee of the outer breakwater, if such conve- 
nience should be required : besides, it will be 
quite sufficient to lay down the breakwater st 
the national expense: private enterprise wil do 
all the rest. 

This is no new idea I am throwing out, for 
all persons conversant with the Mediterranean 
are well acquainted with the numerous bresk- 
waters constructed centuries since for the pto- 
tection of the ports and harbours of these 
shores. They are called by the Italians by 
the significant name of “ Scogliera,” in Eng- 
lish “ rock-work,” and are formed entirely 0 
huge blocks, roughly squared, varying {rom 
20 to 30 tons each, without any filling up 
whatever. They have merely been ov 
down upon and between each other until the 
mass has risen above the highest water-mar*- 
All the quays, piers, and landings have been 
universally constructed in the smooth water 
under the lee of these Cyclopean ago 

Unfortunately in England there is 8° ais 
capital to be employed, that engineering ps” 
that do not cut out much work for the = 
tractors are liable to be shelved; for the 
tractors of the present day are big song 
have much influence they are — at 
Parliament, and have many friends in nowt ; 
of the House; so that engineers are shac o 
and hampered in forming their urate “ 
cannot reduce them to their utmost simp 
but, on the contrary, are compelled by os 4 
stances over which they have no ane 
introduce as much contractors Wor a 4 
sible, and the nation, or, as the case 14} 


have to pay for it. 
the nar ere aes A evesey, CE 





*paNcE—lt 
Fatt or A BurLpInG IN rege 
was lately observed that one of pee et 
walls of the hotel, the Lion d’Or, ae vn 
threatened to give way, and an arc ting it 
called in to examine it. While 4 aie 
a violent cracking was heard, and ae 
the house fell in. By chance, every P 
residing in it was out at the time. 
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| - - ‘ — 
NEW CLOCK-TOWER, LONDON BRIDGE. 
Mr. CHRISTOPHER EDMONDS, Axcurrect. 





PROPOSED CLOCK TOWER IN 
SOUTHWARK. 

Mr. Bennett, of Blackheath, having libe- 
rally offered to place the large clock contri- 
buted by him to the Great Exhibition in 1351, 
at the disposal of the Commissioners for 
Lighting the West Division of Southwark, they 
have determined on erecting a tower in which 
to place it on the spot where the lamp pedes- 
tal now stands, at the foot of London-bridge, 
| at the corner of Duke-street, and the entrance 
ito the railway stations. A design was made 
| by Mr. Christopher Edmonds, the surveyor to 
| the Board, and of this we give an engraving. 
| It will be quadrangular, nearly 60 feet high, 
and will be constructed of cast iron. ‘The 
‘four dials, each 6 feet in diameter, will be of 
, white glass, strongly illuminated at night, and 
| the windows will be filled with purple flashed 
glass. The cost is caleulated at 700/. half of 
| which is to be paid out of the rates, and the 
other half is to be raised by subscription. 
| Itis a very happy idea, and we shall be glad 
to see the example followed. The parish 
ought to feel much obliged to Mr. Bennett. 
| It must not be considered, either in this or 
other cases, that because we publish the 
design, we necessarily approve it. We 
seek to make our readers acquainted with 
such of the new structures rising about us, 
or proposed for erection, as are likely to 
‘interest them on one ground or another, 
and when, to enable us to do this, we are 
obliged to apply to their designers for the 
materials, condemnatory criticism would be 
ungracious, and we give the views simply as 
facts, without comment. In the present in- 
| stance we have no hesitation in saying that the 
_ design is not satisfactory. Looked at without 
| Teference to the material of which it is to be 
composed, the form of the buttresses at the 
angles is not good, and windows in sucha 
| position are unmeaning and false: but the 
radical error is this, that the proposed tower is 
| a reproduction of a stone building in iron, and 
,is for that reason wholly indefensible. The 
,two materials require entirely different treat- 
‘ment, and we shall have dune good service if 
Mr. Edmonds, taking these remarks in the 
spirit in which they are offered, be led to 
| reconsider the matter, and produce a design 
having proper reference to this undeniable 
| proposition. 








| THE LATE MR. JAMES SAVAGE, 
ARCHITECT.* 

| Mr. James SavaGe was born at Hackney, 
| Middlesex, April 10th, 1779. After receiving 
| his education at a private school, he was 
articled to Mr. Alexander, the architect of the 
| London Docks, under whom he acted for 
| several years as clerk of the works. In 1798 
ihe was admitted a student of the Royal 
Academy. In the year 1800 his design for 
‘improving the city of Aberdeen obtained the 
‘second premium of 150/. he being then under 
twenty-two years of age. In 1805 he was the 
successful competitor among the numerous 
architects who submitted designs for rebuild- 
ing Ormond-bridge over the Liffey, Dublin; 
and in 1808 he furnished the design for Rich- 
mond-bridge, over the same river, which was 
carried into effect. In 1806 he presented to 
the London Architectural Society, of which he 
was a member, an essay on bridge building, 
which they published in the second volume of 
their “Transactions.” In 1815 his design 
sent in competition for a stone bridge of three 
arches over the Ouze, at Temsford, in Bed- 
fordshire, with the adjacent road and flood 
bridges, was selected by the magistrates of the 
county. In 1819 his plans for building St. 
Luke’s Church, Chelsea, were selected, from 
among above forty designs. This church is 
an imitation of the Gothic churches of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and is 
noticeable for the ceiling of the nave, which 
consists of a groined vault of solid stone, whose 
lateral pressure is resisted by flying buttresses, 
also of solid stone. In the original design for 
this church the tower was terminated with an 
open spire, similar in principle to that of Sir 
Christopher Wren’s church, St. Dunstan’s in 





* From a communication to the Royal Institute og 








British Architects, by Messrs, H. and C. W. Savage. 
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ao 
the East; “gut the Board of Works considered 
it their duty not to sanction the construction 
of such a spire, and put their veto upon it 
accordingly.* In 1823 his design for the new 
London-bridge was submitted to a committee 
of the House of Commons. His design for 
the bridge was highly approved, but the com- 
mittee, by the casting vote of their chairman, 
decided infavour of the a of the late Mr. 
Rennie. Among several o , he was one 
who made a plan (in 1825) for improving the 
river Thames, but, while they selected the 
north bank for their operations, he chose the 
south bank. This scheme he named the 


Surrey Quay, which he proposed should extend 


from London-bridge to Bishop’s-walk, Lam- 
beth. Much of his practice consisted in arbi- 
tration cases, and the investigation of archi- 
tectural and engineering questions brought 
before the courts of law. Among these was 
the long protracted Custom-house case of the 
Crown v. Peto, in which the defendant attri- 





buted his success mainly to the evidence of 
Mr, Savage. 

About 1830 he succeeded the late Mr. Hake- 
well as architect to the Society of the Middle’ 
Temple. He erected the Clock Tower to their 
Hall ; also Plowden-buildings in Middle 
Temple-lane, and other works. 

In 1836 he published, “ Observations on 
Style in Architecture, with Suggestions on the 
best Mode of procuring Designs for Public 
Buildings and promoting the Improvement of 
Architecture; especially in reference to a 
Recommendation in the Report of the Commis- 
sioners on the Designs for the new Houses of 
Parliament.” 

In 1840 he was commissioned by the So- 
cieties of the Inner and Middle Temple to 
prepare designs for the restoration of the 
Temple Church; and the works were fast 
progressing, when a disagreement between 
the societies and Mr. Savage induced the 
Benchers to apply to other architects to 
carry on the works, which, after some delay, 
were, however, completed according to the 
original intentions of Mr. Savage, a few unim- 
portant alterations having been introduced. 

Among other buildings and works which 
he designed and executed, the following may 
be mentioned :—Trinity Church, Sloane-street; 
St. James’s Church, Bermondsey; Trinity 
Church, Tottenham-green ; St. Mary’s Church, 
Ilford, Essex; St. Michael’s Church, Bur- 
leigh-street, Strand; St. Thomas the Martyr 
Church, Brentwood, Essex ; St. Mary’s Church, 
Speenhamland, near Newbury, rks; St. 





Mary’s Church, Addlestone, Chertsey, Surrey; 
two bridges on the road made through the | 
crown lands at Reading, Berks ; the new floor | 
and bell frame, and repairs to the broad tower | 
of Lincoln Cathedral, to receive “ Great Tom,” | 
re-cast by Mr. Mears, of London, in 1836; | 
repairs to the belfry floor and bell-frame of 
St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, London, so as to | 
enable the peal of twelve bells therein to be! 
rung with safety, which had not been rung’ 


out for very many years prior to the alteration ; | 
* To show the extent to which prejudice and timidity | 
may mislead not only individuals but public bodies, the 
design for this structure (Chelsea Church) had been | 
approved, the working drawings and detailed specification 
made out, the contractor engaged, and the building ve 
considerably advanced, before the Parliamentary Com. | 
missioners for building New Churches, under whose super: | 
peo vy power this work was to be carried on, fhed | 
actually discovered that the architect had designed to arch 
the groined ceiling of the nave with real solid stone! On 
this information coming to light, it was considered neces- | 
sary immediately to assemble a council, to take into their | 
most serious consideration the danger which was threat- | 
ened to both Church and State if so daring a mode of | 
procedure were allowed : nor would the permit it to pro- | 
ceed until the architect had been asked ft he was willing 
to be answerable for the consequences in the event of a | 
failure. In the original design it was intended to raise a | 
ire on the tower, as mentioned above, somewhat like 
t of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, near the Custom House, | 
but this was considered too formidable a roposal : it was, 
in fact, too yee for their com rebensive powers to 
understand. The architect produced a large model of his 
Proposed spire, composed of —— leces of wood | 
co nt peter and exactly as the stones would | 
e if it were executed : these distinct parts were merely 
piled up without anything whatever between them to 
act a8 @ cement, nor were the joints at all banded or 





j 


| 
’ 


joggled together as the stones would be in execution ; yet 


this rude model, with so many unfavourable circum- 


stances, bore considerable vibratory shock: i j 
but the impression of danger very ame man ae 
affected the minds of the onl and senatorial authorities 
Sod a es Me ee notwithstanding mechanical, phi- 
, and mathemati emonstrations : 
ments were prod ato elosidns the anton 








the architect wag compelled to aun, ee 


the Baptists’ College, Stepney; Bromley and 
Tenterden Union Workhouses, &c. &c. &c. 

One of the last works upon which he was 
engaged till within a few months of his death, 
was altering and beautifying the Church of 
St. Mary-at-Hill, London. He had previously 
executed great alterations and repairs to this 
church in 1827-8, when it was in fact nearly 
rebuilt. 

Mr. Savage was a citizen and Skinner of 
the city of London. He was also a Freemason; 
one of the oldest members of the Surveyors’ 
Club ; and, for a long period of his life, chair- 
man of the committee of fine arts of the So- 
ciety of Arts, in the Adelphi. He was a 
member of the Graphic Society, from the time 
of its formation, a member of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, a member of the Architec- 


tural Society, and for a short time a fellow of 
' the Institute of British Architects, from which, 


difference of views upon some matters of regu- 
lation induced his early withdrawal. 

With the exception of attacks of gout and 
rheumatism, he enjoyed perfect health, till 
within six months of his death, which took 
place, after a fortnight’s illness, on the 7th of 
May, 1852, in the seventy-fourth year of his 
age. His remains were interred on the 12th 
of the same month, at St. Luke’s Church, 
Chelsea. 





PROVISION FOR THE FUTU RE—MASTERS 
AND MEN. 
ABANDONMENT OF THE PROPOSED BUILDING AND 
ENGINEERING WORKMEN’S FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 

WE regret to hear that the committee ap- 
pointed at the meeting held in ‘Guildhall, on 
llth December, 1849, have not succeeded in 
organising the proposed society, and are about 
to return to the subscribers the amounts placed 
at their disposal. The total sum subscribed 
was about 1,100/. It will be recollected that 
the idea of forming a society for the benefit of 
building and engineering workmen originated 
with Mr. Cockerell, who had long felt the 
want in this country of some strong bond of 
union and good feeling between employersand 
employed. 

Our readers are aware that meetings were 
held, and that the workmen themselves, on 
considering the matter, came to the con- 
clusion— 


‘Ist. That unless a sick fund was incladed in 
the scheme, the most important element would be 
wanting in a friendly society for the building and 
engineering classes. 2ndly. That very few of them 
could afford to lay by sufficient money to purchase 
a deferred annuity ; and that they feared the average 
length of their lives would make such an investment 
questionable. 3rdly. That the majority of the men 
were already members of friendly societies; that 
there was a strong feeling in the minds of the 
working classes in favour of savings banks, because 
of the immediate personal control over their savings 
which was thereby enjoyed.”’ 


The committee then proceeded to consider 
seriatin the suggestions which the deputation 
had offered, and several inquiries were set on 
foot to assist in the determination of the ques- 
tions raised, and the result of a protracted in- 
quiry was to elicit the gratifying fact that sick 
funds were found to be almost universally 
adopted by the larger firms, and were in very 
flourishing condition. It was found that the 
evidence of most of the actuaries and others 
taking interest in friendly societies, was to the 
effect “that it was impossible to watch with 
sufficient vigilance over large sick societies spread 
over wide districts ;” and the committee came 
to the conclusion that they could not attempt to 
establish such a fund ; that it was not expedient 


to offer deferred annuities; but that their 
efforts should be directed a to the ques- 
e 


tion of life aseurance. They determined to 
add a loan fund, whereby an assurer might 
borrow money on his policy; and that by a 
benevolent-aid-society provision should be 
made for paying all the working expenses of 
carrying on the association. 

At a second conference with the deputation, 
the workmen repeated their conviction of the 
necessity that a sick fund should form the 
main feature of a friendly society, and frankly 
stated that, in their opinion, the society would 
not be acceptable to the workmen on the prin- 

















ipl oh. Min toon 
ciples proposed. oreove i 

that arose between the carinesria meee 
and their employers, now happily at an vine 
having resulted in the conviction on the 
of the heads of the several firms, that it ; 
equally their duty and interest to aid the aah 
men in the conduct of their benefit societi ‘ 
has led to the formation among them ai 
separate institution of this character and h ‘ 
issued in their secession from the ‘proposed 
society. The result is, the committee hay 
come to the conclusion that it would not be 
possible to establish the Society with any 
prospect of adequate success; and they have 
therefore abandoned their intention. 


Mr. Baker, Mr. Piper, Mr. G. Wales, who 
has acted as hon. secretary, and some few others 
have remained sanguine, or at least hopefal 
with Mr. Cockerell, to the last, and the whole 
body of workmen owe them thanks for their 
praiseworthy endeavours. 


We cannot say that the failure of the attempt 
has caused us so much surprise as it has re. 
gret: at starting we saw reasons for believing 
that the issue was doubtful. We agree with 
the deputation of workmen, that to make the 
society acceptable a “sick fund” was indis. 

able, and we think the committee should 
ave taken the better view of human nature, 
and incladed it in their scheme, even at the 
risk of an occasional imposition. Care in the 
admission of members, proper regulations, and 
the establishment of district committees might, 
we think, be made to protect the funds suff. 
ciently. 

We still look for one great and general 
“ Builders’ Provident and Benevolent [nstitu. 
tion,” uniting masters, men, and employers 
by kindly ties, and capable of supplying all the 
wants and necessities to which accident, misfor- 
tune, or old age, might expose them. 


FALL OF FLOOR AT THE CORN 
EXCHANGE, LIVERPOOL. 


Tue daily papers have probably made the 


ity of our readers acquainted with this 
nin occurrence, which caused the death 
of two individuals, The Liverpool Corn Ex- 
change has been rebuilt, and enlarged, under 
the direction of Mr. J. A. Picton, and has 
beneath it two ranges of vaulted cellars, one 
over the other. Ata moment when there was 
a large number of persons in the building, two 
of the arches failed, and the floor fell in toa 
considerable extent. An inquest has been held 
on the bodies of the sufferers, and the matter 
inquired into. It appears that the 
builder (Leader), who undertook the contract 
in the first instance (for 8,115/.) failed to com- 
plete it, and that an arrangement was then 
made with a second (Mr. Mackarell), to execute 
the remaining nter’s work. Some of the 
arches were turned, and the centres remained 
in. These Mackarell took out, under the 
i nce of the clerk of the works (Mr. 
Code), in order to turn other arches, and the 
accident followed. The clerk of the works 
said in evidence, that he understood the archi- 
tect to give orders for their removal _— 
u arches, but this the architect denied. 
had told Code that the centres already 00 
the premises belonged to Mackarell, and - 
ight have led to the ae Pood 
previous! mitted the removal oF | 
in the lower sie, Mr. Picton said, in the 
course of his evidence,— ie 
upper arches had been turned eg 
aes ean rape time the accident occurred. 
Under ordinary cireumstances the mortar aie 
have been sufficiently consolidated and set un ° 
these arches. Since the occurrence I have — 
the mortar of the arches and the backing, t 
find that it is not gore! 
were no means for testing , ‘ 
covered by the floor above, which had a eee 
ceiling under to prevent the cold drafts aoe. At 
boards, and covered also by the centering aut? 
the time of these arches being constructed i The 
latter end of the year—a time of ag 
building lay open for a long time, wage Tee - 
iron ribs of the roof and the plate glass. “age 
all the rain that fell saturated the are 
backing.’’ 


idered 
The clerk of the works said he considere 
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A of the accident was, that the sleeper- 
oo ve placed the wrong way of the arc a 
Edward Woods, Engineer, called in by 


K.. penne to assist in the examination, 


said,— : 
“ of opinion that the workmanship of the 
Renclpioks « with proper care. The bricks 
pa ood. The joints were close. The piers had 
re built in good cement. But the mortar of the 
po had not properly set. That the accident is 
mainly attributable to the unseasoned condition of 
the mortar of the arches at the time the pressure 
me upon them. The mortar was saturated with 
peor and had consequently little cohesive 
ower, and little capacity to sustain compression. 
Fat the sleeper-walls being built along the haunches 
of the principal arches, the weight of the flooring 
and its load exerted its pressure upon the haunches 
of the arches only. at this pressure tended to 
depress the haunehes and to raise the crown. The | 
soft state of the mortar and the thickness of the | 
brickwork presented but a slight resistance to such | 
a compression. That the arch was consequently 
fractured across inwards, That the next arch was 


of Anjou, are more advanced in style than! bright green on a yellow ground, or some- 
those of Normandy at the same period, and| times black on a white ground, and occa- 
still more in advance of England. Four| sionally blended with a ground of yellow. 
churches are recorded to have been built in| This is a very rare marble. There are co- 
Poitiers in the eleventh century, and the re-|lummns in the temple of Faustina and Anto- 
mains of these four are so much alike, and so/ ninus in the Roman Forum, but the tints vary 
much what might be expected from their his-|so much that it is difficult to define any: a 
rele that there seems strong reason to believe | kind with white oa we streaks of bright 
the existing structures belong in great part to green is very beautiful, but very rare. 

that period. One of these, St. Hilary, is a! The above only forms a nan casa of the 
very large and fine church, partly rebuilt in | various antique marbles. 

the twelfth century, or not completed till that | 
time. St. Saviour in Poitou is another large, The marbles imported into this country 
and fine church, the walls of which are from abroad are very various at this time, 
covered with paintings that cannot be later) besides those of native Irish, some of which 
than the eleventh century, and an inscription bear great affinity to the “ antique.” 

appears to fix that date for it. We had no Statuary White Marble is of the same 
buildings of this magnificence in England until | quality, and from the same quarries as were in 
quite half a century later. The progress of | use in the time of Julius Cesar. The texture 
architecture appears to have been from the’ is eminently beautiful—close and fine-grained, 
south to the north, by several distinct lines and in colour white as snow. When, how- 
and in successive stages, each having a certain! ever, it is perfectly pure, the value is very 
character of its own. That part of the cathe- great: this occurs so rarely that any price is 











unbalanced, and the intermediate piers were con- 
a overthrown. That the amount of pressure | 
which caused theaccident would not suffice to account 
for the failure of the arch had the mortar been pro- | 
perly consolidated. That, considering the then 
existing condition of the mortar, and also having | 
regard to the general constraction of the building, | 
it would have been a prudent and necessary pre- | 
caution to have slackened the centres uniformly 
and gradually over the entire area, and not removing | 
any of the centres until the mortar had become | 
thoroughly dry, and had compacted the brickwork | 
into a solid mass. That this premature removal 
of the centres, taken in connection with the circum. ' 
stances adverted to, namely, the greenness of the 
mortar, the thickness of the arch, and the mode of 
the distribution of the pressure upon its surface, | 
would conspire to cause the accident. The mortar | 
was of fair, ordinary quality.’’ 


Mr. Rishton, one of the borough surveyors, 
concurred in Mr. Woods’ evidence. 

The jury, after three hours’ deliberation, 
brought in a verdict of “ accidental death,” 
and made the following presentment :— 


‘That Philip Code is highly blameable for allow- 
ing the centres to be removed from the upper arches 
without previously applying for, and obtaining, the 
express permission of Mr. Picton, the more 
especially as he had expressed an cpinion that he 
considered it dangerous to remove the centres till 
the whole of the building was completed ; that he 
was also blameable for not requiring of Mr. 
Mackarell to supply new centres for the new arch, 
according to the specifications. 

That Mr. Mackarell is not without blame, in 
failing to provide the necessary centering to carry 
on the works, agreeably with the specification. 

Neither do the jury consider the Corn Exchange 

Committee entirely free from blame, and that it is a 
practice much to be censured that public bodies 
take the lowest tenders for work, without regard to 
the means of the parties to carry that work to com- 
pletion. 
_ That the jury exonerate Mr. Picton from blame, 
in reference to the removal of the centres of the 
upper arches, believing that his permission to | 
remove any of the centres was specifically limited to | 
the lower arches,’? 





——— | 

THE MEDIEVAL BUILDINGS OF POITOU, | 
IN FRANCE. 
Some time since Mr. J. H. Parker, in con- 
Unuation of a memoir read during the last Ses- | 
sion of the Society of Antiquaries of London, | 
Upon the principal Buildings of the Middle 
Ages inthe West of F rance, and particularly in 
the county of Anjou, addressed a second letter. 
to Captain Smyth, upon the buildings of the | 
Same age and character in Poitou. 
bi object of Mr. Parker's paper was two- |, 





b - To show the provincial character of the | 
Duildings of Poitou, which, though approach- 
oe more nearly to those of Anjou than any 
er, have still a certain distinct character of 
pons own, as may be observed of most of the 
ch ent provinces of France. This Poitevin | 
: yi partakes of that of the north and of 
a south of France in rather a singular 
ner, as might perhaps be expected from its 
ti —_ position, the domical vaults being 
dest €d trom the south, while much of the 
‘ Tonnies rather that of the north. 
* £0 show that the buildings of Poitou, as 





dral of Poitiers, which was built by Henry II.,| paid fora block opened, so that the quality 
consisting of the choir only, is rather more ad-| may be seen. 


| vanced in style than buildings of his style in! eined White Marble.—The texture is some- 


England ; but not more so than the Hospital | what of statuary, close grained, but streaked 
of St. John at Anjou, also built by him. Mr. | with blue and black marks. 

Parker endeavoured to call the attention of| Bianca Chiara, or Sicilian.—This marble 
English antiquaries to these English provinces | was comparatively unknown in England until 
of France, and exhibited a series of drawings of | introduced by the late Sir Francis Chantrey, 
the buildings mentioned. who gave it the English name of “ Sicilian,” 
though it is well known to come from Tuscany, 


: . : adjoining the statuary quarries. The ground 
ANCIENT AND MODERN MARBLES. |is generally of a bluer cast than “ veined,” 


Tue following memoranda on marbles may,! with “dots” of blue or black, instead of 
perhaps, interest some of your readers :— | © streaks.” 


The Parian, or hard Greek Marble, is the | Porte Venere, ot Black and Gold Marble, is 


vane neert and a = - statuary | very beautiful black marble, with veins of 
masbie. aera ir-rmnmmpite | smooth, | sold or yellow, variegated all over it. The 


and the grain composed of large scales. The brilliant gold-like colour has caused it to be 


so Minerva in the Vatican is of Parian | highly esteemed and given its English name. 


: ‘ : “9”? Marble, is as its name implies, “ Dove,” 
Tyrium, or “Greco Turchinecchio,” has a| _ Dove Marbie, . ; 
colour inclining to blue, and is remarkable for 4elicately marked with white blotches. The 


the fact that the steps of the “ Scala Santa,” | texture is close and fine. 
taken from Jerusalem, are made of it. | Bardiglha Marble is somewhat of the “ Dove,” 
Marmo Lunense, or Carrara, bas a fine grain: but more decided in its marks, of either a 
the colour is more soapy than the Parian, con- faint blue streak, or, in some and more valu- 
taining occasionally dark and apparently able kinds, the colour approaches almost 
metallic blotches. The quarries near Lima, a black on its dove-ground. 
a town or bay in Tuscany, on the confines of _— Siena is very similar to “Giallo Antico,” in 
Liguria, were worked in the time of Julius texture perfectly so, and occasionally in 
Cesar, and the marble precisely corresponds colour. It is highly and deservedly esteemed, 
with the Carrara of the present day. and varies as much as the description of the 
“Giallo Antico,” or Marmor Numidicum, Giallo Antico, to which I refer. 
has a grain exceedingly fine, ground always; I have lately seen, at Whitehall-wharf, some 
yellow: the tints vary very considerably, the beautiful blocks of coloured marbles,—“ red,” 
more dark the more valuable the marble. It | “ yellow,” “green,” and a mixture or “ rain- 
has been compared by ancient writers to many | how” description; all are equal to “ antique,” 
different objects, such as ivory grown yellow | and some seem new in this market ; also some 
with age, the golden rays of the sun, saffron, Irish green, the colours of which may in part 
&c. Sometimes it displays a purple hue, and | be likened to “ malachite.” It is very doubtful, 
sometimes the lightest possible shade of jf the ancients quarried blocks of black marble, 
yellow, some as bright as gold (Giallo Dorato), of such large size as are now imported into 
another orange (Giallo Capo), again, another London, from Galway. A MERCHANT. 
sort the colour of a canary aaa ae hms 
remely valuable and rare (Giallo Paglia); ee i 
isd, ote of a reddish tint called Carna-- METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ADMINIS- 
gione, very beautiful and highly valuable when | TRATION BILL. 
the colour, which is sometimes the effect of fire,, As we forewarned our readers, nothing will 
is natural. There are six large columns in the he done with the Buildings Act this session. 
Pantheon at Rome and one pair in the arch of Lord John Manners’s Bill, of which we gave 
Constantine composed of Giallo Antico. an abstract in our last, has been dropped. 
Marmo Rosso Antico.—It is an extraordinary | We are forced to regard it as a very inefficient 
fact, that neither the ancient name of this | and objectionable Bill, and are glad, therefore, 
beautiful marble, nor the country where it was to get rid of it: it ought never to have been 
quarried, is known. The colour is never bright brought forward. We must strenuously pro- 
red, but resembling liver, and covered with test against thus uselessly occupying the public 
minute black crooked lines, like net-work : attention and wasting the public money. 
livid white blotches, characteristic of a “ Bre-| 
ia,” nion-marble, appear on it occa-| 
ll ol sometimes iid white veins.|} CoMPETITION FOR THE LEEDS AND 














‘The celebrated Fawns in the Vatican, in the, YoRKsHIRE ASSURANCE Buitpincs.—We 


itol, and in the Palazzo understand that there were fifty-four desig 
perpen resonant submitted, and the directors having av 

Marmo Noro Antico.—Colour deep black, themselves of the assistance of an —- 
fine texture, marked occasionally with minute | awarded the premiums as follows oe rst 
white short straight lines, but always broken and | premium of 50/. to Mr. W. B. owe 4 
interrupted. Some fine specimens are in the | tol; the second premium of 25/. to rr = 

museum of the capitol; but the largest masses Martineau, of London; and an a , itio 
in Rome are a pair of columns in ma a — - = os grange sano ‘ene _— 
i in the aZzzo e selec - 
— a ried out under the superintendence of the 


Marmo Cipollino.—The colour of this is, architect. 
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. : M OF SEWERS. committee report that have not ‘ 
REGISTERED INVERT BLOCK FOR THE BOTTO complete the expe rag A they a ste t 
; so shortly ; and your council, therefore, recomm o 
that these gentlemen should be requested ts rr 
tinue their services until their inquiry is com ay 
in conjunction with Mr. H. P. Horner 8 2 b , 
rendered them considerable assistance. This «. 
mittee wished to acknowledge the very polite pong 
tion and assistance they have received fron = 


moe saw-mills the experiments are 





Tl | = — : Potices of Books. 


' 














ee ee bared Société Centrale des Architectes, 


Soe Fondée |p 
a 27 Mars, 1843. Bulletin pour ? Année \s- 
REGISTERED INVERT BLOCK FOR THE | hung in a capital and well-lighted gallery,—are} Paris, 1 tid nomad 


BOTTOM OF SEWERS. not at all crowded together,—nor are any of Tue objects of the Central Soci : 
Messrs. Dovtton and Co. have re-|them placed much above » line : eee bnew ay Hp gps eg: ny ke 
cently registered an “invert block,” which | Some of them sit seay tems nie fully ex |S! architects, French and foreign, purey. 
is intended to form a uniform and _per- | all cases, too, projected buildings are mY €X- | ing either the theory or the practice of the art 
manent surface for the bottoms of sewers and | plained by as many plans, elevations, and sec-| 1h duce amongst them sentiments worthy ef 
culverts, in addition to making a better foun- | tions as the particular subject may wg their profession ; to examine any proposition 
dation for the structure. The sectional ele- | In short, no pains seemed to be = ut | submitted to them touching architectural prac. 
vation, fig. 1, represents the position of the |con amore study and diligence a s agen tice, art, jurisprudence, &c. and to enter into 
block in the sewer. Fig. 2 is a view of one | There are several projets for comp es, */ communication with other bodies established 
of the blocks. The concavity coincides with Louvre, but I reserve og | remarks upon them | for similar purposes. It consists of about 399 
the “egg ”’ curvature of the sewer, whilst the | and several other things for conversation. members, including the principal architects of 
sides are inclined at the proper angle for re-| The above extract does, indeed, exhibit a| the capital. Candidates to be eligible must 
ceiving and supporting the superstructure. | contrast the reverse of flattering to ourselves. possess a stipulated amount of knowledge, 
The base is level, to afford a good bearing sur- | If it does not reproach us for inferiority of| have given proofs of capacity and suelo 
face, the hollow being to lighten the block, and | talent, it does for the unaccountable apathy | and be in no way connected with undertakers 
may be used to carry away the superfluous | which betrays itself here at home. Our Royal | of work (contractors), either a3 partner, clerk, 
land-water. The block is made of the ordinary | Academyembraces architecture only to smother | or designer. It is their practice to refer the 
stoneware, and appears to be a very useful it: it salutes it, but only with the kiss of a| processes, propositions, books, &c. submitted 
application of it. Judas. Yet, verily, so long as it does con-|to them to a small commission appointed out 
: tinue to admit architecture into its exhibitions, | of their body; and the interesting volume 
EPISTOLARY CHAT FROM PARIS. it ought to show itself equally attentive to — before us contains several valuable reports, the 
Tue following extracts from a letter I have equally watchful over its interests as over those | result of this practice. 


, ; -. wij]. | Of painting ; whereas at present the former art) : oe 
just received from a friend now — will, | may be said to be rather insulted than fostered Mars perme oo oi 90 A ay 
I conceive, not be a : te fe 8S | by it, and to be treated with the most contu- Daly. 4 ho 
“esa ts ect Re 3 somaneieiins | melious indignity a — could hardly — 
them to you for your journal, I venture to | did those R.A's who do, or are supposed t0,| «11, and School-Houses. A Series of Vieus, 
y y represent architecture in the august body, Pl 2 Pisiatia far Morel Parise. B 
do so :— ea: ; perform their duty; and—but, perhaps, you j an, oe C etails fo ees toe Pag 
“TI have made inquiries,” says my friend, | will thank me for suppressing, quite contrary cones Pp pny é oie — : 
“fof all the publishers to find drawings and | to my own inclination, what I do, being very asters, Hell, and J. 1. ° 4 


descriptions of the Church of St. Vincent de | Joubtful whether, although I alone would be|IN this volume Mr. Clarke has given plans, 
Paul, but without success. Grimm, the pub- resposible for it, you would allow me to utter elevations, and details, of twelve schools on 
lisher of the Moniteur des Architectes, told me | jt in Tue BUILDER. An Arcurrecr. | twenty-five plates, and two other plates show. 
that Hittorff, he believed, had given pongo ac- ing the arrangements of 0 as now snared 
count of that edifice in his work on Poly- eee by committee of council. We say now directed, 
chromatic Architecture. To obtain a copy of | LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. coated the committee appear to have thrown 
that book was my next employment, for Grimm overboard all the designs and_ regulations 
had it not, neither had Matthias, or any of the which up to that time they had issued for 
others in trade whom I tried. At last I went guidance, and without attention to which there 
to the Bibliotheque National, where, on asking | ‘‘ There has been no dearth of communications | ya. very little chance of obtaining a grant. 
to see it, I was informed that, just a few days | during the session—many of great practical import- |. number of bad churches, bad schools, bad 
before, the Prince President had sent for that | 4"¢e either to the science or the art of architecture. workhouses, and unhealthy dwellings, which 
and several other architectural works, which |!" the former may be instanced the communications we owe to Government commissioners, the 


’ MecZ, |from Mr. Elliott, of Blisworth, on the manufacture | "© , : is dis 
This looks ry 3 = plete 2 pes the of vitrified bricks, and of Mr. Chantrell upon the Privy Council, and Acts of Parliament, is dis 


‘ ; ‘ : € | application of fire and other clays to building and | tressingly large. 
authority, here takes a direct interest in archi- sanitary purposes. In the latter, Mr. F. Howard’s| The schools given in the volume before us 
tecture, even to the extent of consulting books \contributions, and the essay upon the use of the | are at Monk’s Horton, Lydd, Little Bentley, 
upon it, and was determined to judge for him- | pediment in modern architecture by Mr. Huggins, Coggershall, Coopersale, Wellesborough, Bra- 
self !” whose elegant contributions to our professional bourne, Boreham, Foxearth, Hatfield, and 
After a good deal more, which I omit, my |°'S", Tue# Burtper, have obtained extended cir- Leigh. They are mostly of simple character, 
friend proceeds to say :—‘‘ From some con- | culation by translation into a continental language. but fitting and appropriate, and range in cost 


aaanae ; e _. |Mr. Barry’s communication upon the arrangement rincipal 
versation which I have hed with » &c. | of union workbouses is also of considerable value, | from 120/, to 1,000/. and more. The priteil 


tg tin'e pena to believe that an exposé | 4, treating of another phase df professional prac- schools illustrated are those at Ne oe 
skin’s doctrines would be not a little ac- tice; and the council hope that it may be followed |erected by the private munificen Rather 
ceptable to the architectural world here; for | in fature sessions by similar descriptions of the| Bishop of Moray and Ross, but of t 4 = 
even here he has More than one admirer | most desirable arrangements for schools, club-| are no descriptive particulars given. We ta 
among the superficial or ignorant, who are | houses, counting-houses, banks, hospitals, and the following advice from the introductory 
always caught by clap-trap phrases and |other buildings. Nor should reference to the preface :— 
chimerical fancies.” | several discussions in connection with St. George’s ait dwork, the gift of green timber should 
That. w : ; | Hall be omitted, since your council hope that they n woodwork, the gi - eeated if 
tcf ae yD Ae ele tue rated in pce won fe be rie her the a re 
nearly everywhere else eel hoes steele in the position of the organ as furnished in the plan sound Memel timber. f par A but not where 
posed to views which are subversiv “¢ Pr jSuggested by Mr. H. P. Horner. The proper | be ebtsined, 1 ete i less than three of 
suk. mansion oak ones a Agr oO" Pre- | seasoning of timber is of vast importance, not only it is cut in the same sping, OF of English winter 
hi P system, and that not in in building connected with architecture, but in! five years old; but one year rises, is Wor 
architecture alone, but in various other | many other trades also,—ship- building and cabinet- | felled oak, before the spring sap "bre rises 
branches of art and manufacture also, scarcely making, for example; and it may be in the recol- | years of spring-cut oak, in which io and is 80 
admits of doubt. In fact, before Ruskinism | lection of the members that in the session of 1850- | from the emptying of the sap arter ck, and warp 
could be established, a complete revolution in | 51 their attention was drawn to a mode of seasoning | weakened in the grain as to or pyri timber. 
taste must be effected—a species of revolution timber by its exposure to streams of hot-air, which | more than almost any other = pg mortised, a0 
not likely to happen even in France. had been patented by Messrs. Davis and Symington, | Let all timbers be large enough to depending 02 
I ; ’ : and which had been introduced i iver by | not halved, or nailed side by side, Oe} jlation 
n another part of his letter, after speaking into Liverpool by | not : FI require venti! 

of some private affairs, my friend says :—"'T'o Mr. Gregson, in his extensive saw-mills in Har-| their own ee atc ist if possible, 
return to matters more congenial to our tastes; “i"6ton. On the invitation of the company who | under, but not through, opP e side to the external 
I have seen the architectural drawings of this "0%, 0%" the patent, your council undertook to | the openings re ere Mon inside the building. 
year’s Exposition in the Palais Rial ” What conduct some experiments with the view of testing | atmosphere, and on rd rete coved, and tongue 
@ contrast to the way in which they. a the value of this system. For this purpose they The floor-boards shou eich metal. A lo# 
y in which they manage | appointed a committee, consisting of the president, | with oak tongues, but no 


. ‘ , ooms. 
such things in England! ‘The drawings are | vice-presidents, Mr. Hay, and the secretary. This | skirting should always run round all 0 ' 
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THE report from the council just now pub- 
lished says,— 
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ntilation—it need not be said for 
ell as sound, all roofs should be 
* arargeey caf open. Boarding is better than 
sisstering under the tiles or slates; but great care 
: t be used, if boarding cannot be afforded, in 
= lastering to the tile-lathes or battens. For 
a J overing of roofs, much must depend on the 
locality. If tiles can be had, they make the oer 
picturesque appearance. It often ——— that o 
tiles are difficult to procure, and new tiles are so 
bright as to be unpleasing ; but by using a solution 
of manganese, into which the tiles should be 
dipped before placing in the kiln, this is quite 
obviated. Great care is necessary In securing the 
ridge and hip tiles ; and the valley tiles require 
much care in laying. The joiners’ work should be 
of the plainest description, but framed with great 


For the sake of ve 


care: the 


where angles occur, these should be protected by 
wood beads, rather than plastered. 


The book will be found very useful by all 
interested in school building. 


ictionary of Science, Literature, and Art. 

: Biited 7 W. T. Branpe, F.R.S. L. & E. 

assisted by Dr. Josepu Cavuvin, M.A. and 

others. With illustrations. London: Long- 
man, Brown, Green, and Co. 1852. 


Iv any who read the advice we lately gave 
against ignorance in matters pertaining .to 
“natural philosophy, chemistry, and such 
things,” should seek to be excused on the plea 
that they know no publication treating, gene- 
rally, and in a compendious and accessible form, 
of every branch of human knowledge, we would 
point their attention to this Dictionary, of 
which a second edition has recently been issued 
by Messrs, Longman, Brown, and Green. The 
whole of the original work has been carefully 
revised, and such additions made as were ren- 
dered necessary by the progress of science, in 
the shape of a supplement containing all the 
scientific terms, processes, and improvements 
which have come into use since the appearance 
of the first edition. 


The advantages of Encyclopedias are now 
so universally acknowledged, that it would be 
superfluous to endeavour to recommend the 
present work by dwelling on their peculiar 
merits; but by far the greater number of them 
are too voluminous and too costly for more 
than a limited use, embracing, as they do, an 
infinite variety of treatises (rather than brief 
and comprehensive articles), each making a con- 
siderable work. They are valuable substitutes 
for libraries, as repositories of the various 
knowledge connected with the different depart- 
ments of which they treat, but they are too 
ponderous for ready consultation ; while the 
extensive plan on which they are compiled 
necessarily renders them far too expensive for 
general circulation, The present work was 
prepared to avoid these objections, and supply 
a want. It has been most ably effected by 
Mr. Brande and those associated with him in 
the arduous undertaking. When we mention 
amongst his coadjutors Mr. Lindley, the late 
Mr. Loudon, the Messrs. Merivale, Mr. Gallo- 
way, Mr. M‘Culloch, Dr. Cauvin, Mr. Joseph 
Gwilt, and Professor Owen, it will be seen that 
the right means have been resorted to to insure 
accuracy and excellence in the work. 

It must not be supposed,” says the editor, 
because the articles are for the most part 
brief and compendious, they are either flimsy 
or superficial. On the contrary, they have 

“en compiled throughout with the greatest 
rg Popularity has not been sought for at 
the expense of science, nor brevity by the 
paged useful facts or appropriate illustra- 
peri The work contains not a few new and 
weet views: no statement has been made 
“a any unusual or doubtful matter without 
derival® to the authority whence it has been 
m- ; and when subjects of general interest 
rv 1 portanee are noticed, the reader is re- 
mee 0 — works relating to them, in which 

‘A oe aay with the greatest ability.” 
du n hardly fail to be useful to individuals 

al ranks and conditions,—to the man of 


hones and the man of pleasure, the student | be expedient. 


idle the superficial reader, the busy and the 
very one who takes any share in con- 


Yersation, or who di i h leted, with the new 
’ ps how cursorily soever | and, when comp ’ 
newspaper or other publication, will | Parliament, would have a good approach. 


Into any 


every now and then find the advantage of 
having access to this Dictionary of Science, 
Literature, and Art. 





Miscellanea. 


Discussion or Art BY GERMAN ARTISTS. 
—The Diisseldorf artists form a very connected 
band, and amongst them the principle of 
mutual cultivation has taken firm root. A 
German paper on the subject, reprinted in the 





windows should have window boards, | 
and lined round, when these cannot be used; and | 





| 


‘proposed that the new bridge be of granite, 


| Sunday evening during the winter, the elder | 
artists, including the director, Schadow, have | 
assembled in an apartment of some public | 
| house in the city. The principal object of | 
these meetings is artistic. ‘hey are, however, 
likewise devoted to literature and to the mutual 
enjoyment of it. Generally every fortnight 
or three weeks those painters who form the 
association are obliged each to bring a draw- 
ing, which is examined, criticised, and judged 
by the whole company. ‘The artist finds him- 
self here, far more than when he exhibits his 


Improvep CuHain.—Mr. Sisco, of Slough, 
has recently enrolled a patent for links of 
chains, and also anchors, pulleys, and other 
articles where great strength is required, of a 
series of layers or laminz of iron, or iron and 
steel soldered together. For the purpose of 
forming the links of chains, the patentee em- 
ploys a ribbon or strip of iron, or two strips, 
one of iron and one of steel, which he winds 
round a mould of the exact form of link re- 
quired, and to any desired thickness, and then 
secures by binding them with wire, or by sol- 





American Literary World, says that for a/ 
|period of eight years and more, on every | 





sketch to a particular individual, immediately 
in the presence of a public, and, truly, one 
possessed of the requisite knowledge in matters 
of art. A general opinion is formed, which, | 
as it gives to one a still higher degree of 
pleasure and enthusiasm in the prosecution of 
a successful composition, deters another from | 
wasting time and pains upon a failure. On) 
these evenings, a spirit of extreme animation | 
and excitement generally prevails, and so| 
much the more when the designs presented | 
are particularly meritorious, and promise a| 
successful progress and result. Then, too, the | 
critical disquisitions regarding a drawing of | 
doubtful merit, the projects suggested for the 
remedy of its defects, and the new discussions 
which arise from the consideration of these 
projects, occasion, at times, a spirit and interest 
of which the lover of art who derives his 
knowledge of the drawings and sketches of 
recent or elder painters merely from the port- 
folio of the collector can have no idea. 


AssESSMENT OF SMALL TENEMENTS.— 
A letter has been received from the Poor Law 
Board in reference to an important but much- 
misunderstood point in the mode of assessing 
cottage property, under the Act passed in the 
session of 1850. ‘The board having been 
applied to for their opinion as to the extent to 
which the small tenements of a considerable 
owner of property should be assessed, the 
party referred to having given notice of his! 
intention to compound in respect of such pro- 
perty, the board, in reply, state “that the 
owner who gives notice to compound cannot 
insist upon being assessed at one-half of the 
amount at which the property would otherwise 
have been by law rateable. One half is the 
limit fixed by the statute, beyond which the 
reduction cannot extend. Subject to that 
limit, it is in the discretion of the overseers to 
rate the tenements at any amount under three- 
fourths of their rateable value.”—Eastern 
Counties’ Herald. 


WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE.—Therewas printed 
on Saturday, in a Parliamentary document, a 
copy of a letter from Mr. Walker, the engineer 
to the Commissioners of Westminster-bridge, 
on the present condition of the bridge. The | 
letter is dated the 10th of November last, and 
describes a site for the new bridge. The cost | 
of a temporary bridge would be 12,0007. Mr. | 
Walker says, “As respects security to. the | 
public, I consider that a new temporar bridge | 
of timber would be more secure than the 
present bridge, of which three of the arches 
are supported upon piles which have already 
stood for five years, and are not to be depended 
upon for resisting heavy pressure by ice or 
blows by vessels. Attention to, and a frequent 
examination of, the state of the piles and 
centering of the bridge is now considered to 
Messrs. Cubitt and Co. offer to 


build a temporary bridge in one year.” It is 








Houses of 








dering so as to prevent the ends from slipping. 
The apparatus which he employs for the pur- 
pose of forming the links is so constructed as 
to admit of the link in process of formation 
being passed through that constituting the 
end of the chain, so as to form, when com- 
pleted, a perfect part of the chain, and, by 
adding link to link in this manner, any re- 
quired length may be produced. The links 
may also be rivetted instead of being soldered 
or bound round with wire. The patentee also 
constructs chains by making the links of a 
series of flat pieces suitably shaped, which he 
connects together according to any required 
thickness or strength of chain by rivets or by 
soldering. Links of layers well rivetted, com- 
bined with the flattened form of Price’s chain, 
ought to make a cable of great strength, 


| compared with any other, weight for weight of 


metal. 

Harwicu Pier.—The driving of the first 
pile of a new pier at Harwich took place on 
2nd inst. The pier will be 336 feet in length 
by 22 in width, on a platform lével, with an 
arm extending eastward 220 feet. It will be 
constructed of timber, at an estimated expense 
of 12,700/. and, according to the contract, 
will be completed and ready for opening on 
3ist August. The site is at the north-west 
part of the town, called Angel Quay. The 
work is projected under the Harwich Improve- 
ment Act. Mr. P. Bruff is the engineer; Mr. 
E. Smith the contractor; Mr. Scott the super- 
intending engineer. The Dutch Government 
has granted a concession for the laying down 
of the electric telegraph from the Hague to 
Harwich, and the railway is on the point of 
being completed from London to Harwich, 
which will thus become an important medium of 
traffic between the northern nations of Europe 
and the metropolis. Three thousand poor 
people were feasted on the occasion of driving 
the first pile of the new pier. A political bias 
and colouring, it is said, has unwisely been 
given to the proceedings. 

METROPOLITAN SANITARY ASSOCIATION, 
—The second anniversary dinner was held on 
the 4th at the London Tavern, the Earl of 
Harrowby in the chair. The Chairman, in 
giving the toast of the evening, “The Metro- 
politan Sanitary Association,” said, they had 
been in the habit for some years past of talking 
so much about sanitary reform, that the public 
had heard so much in reference to the matter, 
that they began to think every thing had been 
done; but they had met that day to say that 
little after all had been done in the way of 
sanitary reform, more especially in this great 
metropolis. Lord Shaftesbury spoke. Mr. 
Brassey proposed, “‘The Sanitary Reformers 
of the House of Commons,” to which Vis- 
count Ebrington responded. Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick proposed, “The Literary Sup- 
porters of Sanitary Reform,” to which Mr. 
F. O. Ward replied. The honorary secretaries 
of this institution deserve great credit for the 
perseverance and determination with which, in 
the face at one time of financial difficulties, 
they have prosecuted its objects, and main- 
tained its efficiency. 

Lear Iron anp Iron Booxks.—At the 
Renard Works in Prussia, sheet-iron so thin 
is manufactured, that it can be used for paper. 
A bookbinder of Breslau has made an album 
of it, the pages of which turn as flexibly as the 
finest fabric of linen rags. It is suggested 
that perhaps books may hereafter be printed 
for the tropics on these metallic leaves, and 
defy the destructive power of ants of any 
strength of forceps. Invent a white ink, and 
the thing is done. Of the finest sort the ma- 
chinery rolls 7,040 square feet of leaf iron from 
1 ewt. of metal. 
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REGISTERED INVERT BLOCK FOR THE BOTTOM OF SEWERS. 
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committee report that they have not been 
riments, although they hop 
your council, therefore, recomm 
that these gentlemen should be requested t end 
tinue their services until their inquiry is com : con. 
in conjunction with Mr. H. P. Horner a eted, 
rendered them considerable assistance, '‘T}j mg 
mittee wished to acknowledge the very polite att, vf 
— and assistance they have received from “4 
mu saw-mills the experiments are 





Potices of Books. 





Société Centrale des Architectes, Fondée le 








REGISTERED INVERT BLOCK FOR THE | hung ina capital and well-lighted gallery,—are 
BOTTOM OF SEWERS. not at all crowded together,—nor are any of 
Messrs. Dovttron and Co. have re- them placed much above the line of vision. 
cently registered an “invert block,” which | Some of them are quite gems of art. In nearly 
is intended to form a uniform and _per- |all cases, too, projected buildings are fully ex- 
manent surface for the bottoms of sewers and | plained by as many plans, elevations, and sec- 
culverts, in addition to making a better foun- | tions as the particular subject may require. 
dation for the structure. The sectional ele- | In short, no pains seemed to be spared, but 
vation, fig. 1, represents the position of the |con amore study and diligence are shown. 
block in the sewer. Fig. 2 is a view of one | There are several projets for completing the 
of the blocks. The concavity coincides with | Louvre, but I reserve my remarks upon them 

the “egg ” curvature of the sewer, whilst the and several other things for conversation. 
sides are inclined at the proper angle for re-| The above extract does, indeed, exhibit a 
ceiving and supporting the superstructure. | contrast the reverse of flattering to ourselves. 
The base is level, to afford a good bearing sur- | If it does not reproach us for inferiority of 
face, the hollow being to lighten the block, and talent, it does for the unaccountable apathy 
may be used to carry away the superfluous | which betrays itself here at home. Our Royal 
land-water. The block is made of the ordinary | Academyembraces architecture only to smother 
stoneware, and appears to be a very useful | it: it salutes it, but only with the kiss of a 
application of it. Judas. Yet, verily, so long as it does con- 
- tinue to admit architecture into its exhibitions, 
EPISTOLARY CHAT FROM PARIS. it ought to show itself equally attentive to it— 
T f letter I have | d¥ally watchful over its interests as over those 
__ Tus following extracts from a letter D Rave | | f painting ; whereas at present the former art 
aren eho sien te yes a a a may be said to be rather insulted than fostered 
ste ; » | by it, and to be treated with the most contu- 

I shall not be guilty of any breach of con- ee ee ee 

fidence or other ao Met a communicating | ™¢lious indignity; which could hardly happen 


: . | did those R.A’s who do, or are supposed to, 
a you for your journal, I venture to represent architecture in the august body, 


MAD ne : perform their duty; and—but, perhaps, you 

“TI have made inquiries,” says my friend, | wij] thank me for suppressing, quite contrary 
“fof all the publishers to find drawings and | to my own inclination, what I do, being very 
descriptions of the Church of St. Vincent de | Joubtful whether, although I alone would be 


Paul, but without success. Grimm, the pub- resposible for it, you would allow me to utter 
lisher of the Moniteur des Architectes, told me | jt in Tur BUILDER. AN ARCHITECT. 


that Hittorff, he believed, had given some ac- 
count of that edifice in his work on Poly- = 








chromatic Architecture. To obtain a copy of |LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL sociars. 


that book was my next employment, for Grimm 
had it not, neither had Matthias, or any of the 
others in trade whom I tried. At last I went 
to the Bibliotheque National, where, on asking | ‘‘ There has been no dearth of communications 
to see it, I was informed that, just a few days | during the session—many of great practical import- 
before, the Prince President had sent for that |8"°e either to the science or the art of architecture. 
and several other architectural works, which |!” the former may be instanced the communications 
had accordingly been forwarded to the Elysée, from Mr. Elliott, of Blisworth, on the manufacture 
This looks as if the authorities, or rather the x! one ome — ee ape Bo wor 
authority, here takes a direct interest in archi- Ere ee ee ee 


, |sanitary purposes. In the latter, Mr. F. Howard’s 
tecture, even to the extent of consulting books prewerd er and the essay upon the use of the 


upon it, and was determined to judge for him- | pediment in modern architecture by Mr. Huggins, 
self !” whose elegant contributions to our professional 
After a good deal more, which I omit, my |0'84%, Tue Burtper, have obtained extended cir- 
friend proceeds to say :—‘‘ From some con- | culation by translation into a continental language. 
versation which I have had with , &e. jes Bary aaa ae ae a area m6, 
Pp eaanpnaaBcsnenete . ; |of union workhouses is also of considerable value, 
BPs ay fon owe tha on sean er awe rea ee 
tice; and the council hope that it may be followed 


ceptable to the architectural world here; for lin future sessions by similar descriptions of the 


even here he has more than one admirer |most desirable arrangements for schools, club- 
among the superficial or ignorant, who are | houses, counting-houses, banks, hospitals, and 
always” caught by clap-trap phrases and /other buildings. Nor should reference to the 
chimerical fancies.” | several discussions in connection with St. George’s 
That, whatever others may be, the whole of | Hall be omitted, since your council hope that they 
the profession in France, and I should think | have resulted in a practical solution of the difficulty 
nearly everywhere else, must be strongly op- _in the position of the organ as furnished in the plan 
posed to views which are subversive of /suggested by Mr. H. P. Horner. The proper 
sent practice and system ' a ete 2 yet 'seasoning of timber is of vast importance, not only 
: hee . ot in in building connected with architecture, but in 
architecture alone, but in various other many other trades also,—ship- building and cabinet- 
branches of art and manufacture also, scarcely making, for example; and it may be in the recol- 
admits of doubt. In fact, before Ruskinism | lection of the members that in the session of 1850- 
could be established, a complete revolution in 51 their attention was drawn to a mode of seasoning 
taste must be effected—a species of revolution | timber by its exposure to streams of hot-air, which 
not likely to happen even in France, _had been patented by Messrs. Davis and Symington, 
In another part of his letter, after speaking and wh'ch had been introduced into Liverpool by 
of some private affairs, my friend says :—*'I'o Mr. Gregson, in his extensive saw-mills in Har- 
return to matters more congenial to sat-tenten . Fington. On the invitation of the company who 
I have seen the architectural drawinc s of tt * now own the patent, your council undertook to 
year’s Exposition in the Palais Ri ~ Wha conduct some experiments with the view of testing 
a contrast to the way in which rte ' at the value of this system. For this purpose they 
such things in En , a! Th hey Manage | appointed a committee, consisting of the president, 
g gland! e drawings are | vice-presidents, Mr. Hay, and the secretary. This 


THE report from the council just now pub- 
lished says,— 





27 Mars, 1843. Bulletin pour l’ Année 185; 


} Paris. 


TueE objects of the Central Society of Arch. 
tects in Paris are to offer a point of union to 
all architects, French and foreign, pursy. 
ing either the theory or the practice of the art 
to induce amongst them sentiments worthy of 
their profession ; to examine any proposition 
submitted to them touching architectural prac. 
tice, art, jurisprudence, &c. and to enter into 
communication with other bodies established 
for similar purposes. It consists of about 399 
members, including the principal architects of 
the capital. Candidates to be eligible must 
possess a stipulated amount of knowledge, 
have given proofs of capacity and experience, 
and be in no way connected with undertakers 
of work (contractors), either a3 partner, clerk, 
or designer, It is their practice to refer the 
processes, propositions, books, &c. submitted 
to them to a small commission appointed out 
of their body; and the interesting volume 
before us contains several valuable reports, the 
result of this practice. 


Mons. Gourlier was the principal secretary 
last year, and has been succeeded by Mons. C, 
Daly. 


Schools and School-Houses. A Series of Views, 
Plans, and Details for Rural Parishes. By 
Joserpu Cuiarke, Architect. London: 
Masters, bell, and J. H. Parker. 1852. 


In this volume Mr. Clarke has given plans, 
elevations, and details, of twelve schools on 
twenty-five plates, and two other plates show- 
ing the arrangements of schools as now directed 
by committee of council. We say now directed, 
| because the committee appear to have thrown 
overboard all the designs and regulations 
which up to that time they had issued for 
guidance, and without attention to which there 
was very little chance of obtaining a grant. 
The number of bad churches, bad schools, bad 
workhouses, and unhealthy dwellings, which 
we owe to Government commissioners, the 
Privy Council, and Acts of Parliament, is dis- 
tressingly large. 

The schools given in the volume before us 
are at Monk’s Horton, Lydd, Little Bentley, 
Coggershall, Coopersale, Wellesborough, Bra- 
bourne, Boreham, Foxearth, Hatfield, and 
Leigh. They are mostly of simple character, 
but fitting and appropriate, and range in cost 
from 120/. to 1,000/. and more. The principal 
schools illustrated are those at Leigh, in Essex, 
erected by the private munificence of the 
Bishop of Moray and Ross, but of these = 
are no descriptive particulars given. We take 
the following advice from the introductory 
preface :— 


| “In woodwork, the gift of green timber arg 
‘be avoided : rather let it be sold, and invested ! 
‘sound Memel timber. If well-seasoned pees 
‘be obtained, it is preferable to deal, but . = ~ 
‘it is cut in the same spring, or less than thre he 
‘five years old; but one year of English vd 
felled oak, before the spring sap rises, - ae 
years of spring-cut oak, in which every fi ry ce 
from the emptying of the sap arteries, per watt 
weakened in the grain as to twist, cr ack, an¢ Lost 
more than almost any other of our native - a . 
Let all timbers be large enough to be eee . 
not halved, or nailed side by side, depen pr 
their own cohesion. Floors require ac saat, 
under, but not through, opposite walls: Lore 
the openings should be on one side to t vaildiog- 
atmosphere, and on the other inside ¢ A < 
The floor-boards should be grooved, a A low 
with oak tongues, but not with ae sel 
skirting should always run round 
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: ntilation—it need not be said for 
eed well as sound, all roofs should be 
ey high pitch and open. Boarding is better than 
siestering under the tiles or slates; but great care 
F t be used, if boarding cannot be afforded, in 
ees lastering to the tile-lathes or battens. For 
re  varieg of roofs, much must depend on the 
locality. If tiles can be had, they make the won 
picturesque appearance. It often happens that ol 
tiles are difficult to procure, and new tiles are so 
bright as to be unpleasing ; but by using a solution 
of manganese, into which the tiles should be 
dipped before placing 1n the kiln, this is quite 
obviated. Great care 18 necessary In securing the 
ridge and hip tiles; and the valley tiles require 
much care in laying. The joiners work should be 
of the plainest description, but framed with great 
care: the windows should have window boards, 
and lined round, when these cannot be used; and 
where angles occur, these should be protected by 
wood beads, rather than plastered. 


The book will be found very useful by all 
interested in school building. 


‘etionary of Science, Literature, and Art. 
’ Piited by W. T. Branpg, F.R.S. L. & E. 
assisted by Dr. Josepu Cauvin, M.A. and 
others. With illustrations. London: Long- 
man, Brown, Green, and Co, 1852. 
ly any who read the advice we lately gave 
against ignorance in matters pertaining to 
“natural philosophy, chemistry, and such 
things,” should seek to be excused on the plea 
that they know no publication treating, gene- 
rally, and in a compendious and accessible form, 
of every branch of human knowledge, we would 
point their attention to this Dictionary, of 
which a second edition has recently been issued 
by Messrs. Longman, Brown, and Green. The 
whole of the original work has been carefully 
revised, and such additions made as were ren- 
dered necessary by the progress of science, in 
the shape of a supplement containing all the 
scientific terms, processes, and improvements 
which have come into use since the appearance 
of the first edition. 


The advantages of Encyclopedias are now 
so universally acknowledged, that it would be 
superfluous to endeavour to recommend the 
present work by dwelling on their peculiar 
merits; but by far the greater number of them 
are too voluminous and too costly for more 
than a limited use, embracing, as they do, an 
infinite variety of treatises (rather than brief 
and comprehensive articles), each making a con- 
siderable work. They are valuable substitutes 
for libraries, as repositories of the various 
knowledge connected with the different depart- 
ments of which they treat, but they are too 
ponderous for ready consultation ; while the 
extensive plan on which they are compiled 
necessarily renders them far too expensive for 
general circulation, The present work was 
prepared to avoid these objections, and supply 
a want. It has been most ably effected by 
Mr. Brande and those associated with him in 
the arduous undertaking. When we mention 
amongst his coadjutors Mr. Lindley, the late 
Mr, Loudon, the Messrs. Merivale, Mr. Gallo- 
way, Mr. M‘Culloch, Dr. Cauvin, Mr. Joseph 
Gwilt, and Professor Owen, it will be seen that 


the right means have been resorted to to insure | 


accuracy and excellence in the work. 

It must not be supposed,” says the editor, 
ecause the articles are for the most part 
rief and compendious, they are either flimsy 
or superficial. On the contrary, they have 

fen compiled throughout with the greatest 
care. Popularity has not been sought for at 
the expense of science, nor brevity by the 
Sacrifice of useful facts or appropriate illustra- 
tion. The work contains not a few new and 
— views: no statement has been made 
a any unusual or doubtful matter without 
erring to the authority whence it has been 
a ; and when subjects of general interest 
fert a ertanee are noticed, the reader is re- 
wi to the works relating to them, in which 

i are handled with the greatest ability.” 

. — hardly fail to be useful to individuals 
te ranks and conditions,—to the man of 
pes _ and the ‘man of pleasure, the student 
idle © superficial reader, the busy and the 
Witétien “oe who takes any share in con- 
inte n, or who dips how cursorily soever 

hy Newspaper or other publication, will 


Ti 


having access to this Dictionary of Science, 
Literature, and Art. 





Miscellanea. 


Discussion or Art BY GERMAN ARTISTS. 
—The Diisseldorf artists form a very connected 
band, and amongst them the principle of 
mutual cultivation has taken firm root. A 
German paper on the subject, reprinted in the 
American Literary World, says that for a 





every now and then find the advantage of 





——— 


Improvep CHain.—Mr. Sisco, of Slough, 
has recently enrolled a patent for links of 
chains, and also anchors, pulleys, and other 
articles where great strength is required, of a 
series of layers or laminz of iron, or iron and 
steel soldered together. For the purpose of 
forming the links of chains, the patentee em- 
ploys a ribbon or strip of iron, or two strips, 
one of iron and one of steel, which he winds 
round a mould of the exact form of link re- 
quired, and to any desired thickness, and then 
secures by binding them with wire, or by sol- 
dering so as to prevent the ends from slipping. 
The apparatus which he employs for the pur- 


\period of eight years and more, on every | pose of forming the links is so constructed as 
| Sunday evening during the winter, the elder | to admit of the link in process of formation 


artists, including the director, Schadow, have | being passed through that constituting the 
assembled in an apartment of some public|end of the chain, so as to form, when com- 


/house in the city. 
| these meetings is artistic. ‘They are, however, 
likewise devoted to literature and to the mutual 
enjoyment of it. 
or three weeks those painters who form the 
association are obliged each to bring a draw- 
ing, which is examined, criticised, and judged 
by the whole company. ‘The artist finds him- 
self here, far more than when he exhibits his 
sketch to a particular individual, immediately 
in the presence of a public, and, truly, one 
possessed of the requisite knowledge in matters 
of art. A general opinion is formed, which, 
as it gives to one a still higher degree of 
pleasure and enthusiasm in the prosecution of 
a successful composition, deters another from 
wasting time and pains upon a failure. On 


and excitement generally prevails, and so 
much the more when the designs presented 


successful progress and result. 
critical disquisitions regarding a drawing of 
doubtful merit, the projects suggested for the 
remedy of its defects, and the new discussions 
which arise from the consideration of these 
projects, occasion, at times, a spirit and interest 
of which the lover of art who derives his 
knowledge of the drawings and sketches of 
recent or elder painters merely from the port- 
folio of the collector can have no idea. 


ASSESSMENT OF SMALL TENEMENTS.— 
A letter has been received from the Poor Law 
Board in reference to an important but much- 
misunderstood point in the mode of assessing 
cottage property, under the Act passed in the 
session of 1850. ‘The board having been 
applied to for their opinion as to the extent to 
which the small tenements of a considerable 
owner of property should be assessed, the 
| party referred to having given notice of his 
intention to compound in respect of such pro- 
perty, the board, in reply, state “that the 
owner who gives notice to compound cannot 
insist upon being assessed at one-half of the 
amount at which the property would otherwise 
have been by law rateable. One half is the 
limit fixed by the statute, beyond which the 
reduction cannot extend. Subject to that 
limit, it is in the discretion of the overseers to 
‘rate the tenements at any amount under three- 
fourths of their rateable value.”—Eastern 
Counties’ Herald. 


WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE.—There was printed 
on Saturday, in a Parliamentary document, a 
copy of a letter from Mr. Walker, the engineer 
to the Commissioners of Westmins 
on the present condition of the bridge. 
letter is dated the 10th of November | 
describes a site for the new bridge. 
of a temporary bridge would be 12,0004. 
Walker says, “As respects securi 
public, I consider that a new temporar 
of timber would be more secure than the 
present bridge, of which three of the arches 
are supported upon piles which have already 
stood for five years, and are not to be depended 
‘upon for resisting heavy pressure by ice or 


| blows by vessels. Attention to, and a frequent 


examination of, the state of the piles and 
centering of the bridge is now considered to 
be expedient. Messrs. Cubitt and Co. offer to 
build a temporary bridge in one year. It is 
proposed that the new bridge be of granite, 
and, when completed, with the new Houses of 
Parliament, would have a good approach. 








The principal object of | 


Generally every fortnight | 





these evenings, a spirit of extreme animation | 





are particularly meritorious, and promise a/| 
Then, too, the 





pleted, a perfect part of the chain, and, by 
adding link to link in this manner, any re- 
quired length may be produced. The links 
may also be rivetted instead of being soldered 
or bound round with wire. ‘The patentee also 
constructs chains by making the links of a 
series of flat pieces suitably shaped, which he 
connects together according to any required 
thickness or strength of chain by rivets or by 
soldering. Links of layers well rivetted, com- 
bined with the flattened form of Price’s chain, 
ought to make a cable of great strength, 
compared with any other, weight for weight of 
metal. 

Harwicu Pier.—The driving of the first 
pile of a new pier at Harwich took place on 
2nd inst. The pier will be 336 feet in length 
by 22 in width, on a platform Jével, with an 
arm extending eastward 220 feet. It will be 
constructed of timber, at an estimated expense 
of 12,700/. and, according to the contract, 
will be completed and ready for opening on 
3ist August. The site is at the north-west 
part of the town, called Angel Quay. The 
work is projected under the Harwich Improve- 
ment Act. Mr. P. Bruff is the engineer; Mr. 
E. Smith the contractor; Mr. Scott the super- 
intending engineer. The Dutch Government 
has granted a concession for the laying down 
of the electric telegraph from the Hague to 
Harwich, and the railway is on the point of 
being completed from London to Harwich, 
which will thus become an important medium of 
traffic between the northern nations of Europe 
and the metropolis. Three thousand poor 
people were feasted on the occasion of driving 
the first pile of the new pier. A political bias 
and colouring, it is said, has unwisely been 
given to the proceedings. 

METROPOLITAN SANITARY ASSOCIATION, 
—The second anniversary dinner was held on 
the 4th at the London Tavern, the Earl of 
Harrowby in the chair. The Chairman, in 
giving the toast of the evening, “The Metro- 
politan Sanitary Association,” said, they had 
been in the habit for some years past of talking 
so much about sanitary reform, that the public 
had heard so much in reference to the matter, 
that they began to think every thing had been 
done; but they had met that day to say that 
little after all had been done in the way of 
sanitary reform, more especially in this great 
metropolis. Lord Shaftesbury spoke. Mr. 
Brassey proposed, “‘The Sanitary Reformers 
of the House of Commons,” to which Vis- 
count Ebrington responded. Mr, Edwin 
Chadwick proposed, “The Literary Sup- 


ter-bridge, | porters of Sanitary Reform,” to which Mr. 
The | F. O. Ward replied. The honorary secretaries 
ast, and of this institution deserve great credit for the 
The cost | perseverance and determination with which, in 
Mr. | the face at one time of financial difficulties, 
ty to the | they have prosecuted its objects, and main- 
bridge | tained its efficiency. 


Lear Iron anv Iron Booxs.—At the 
Renard Works in Prussia, sheet-iron so thin 
is manufactured, that it can be used for paper. 
A bookbinder of Breslau has made an album 
of it, the pages of which turn as flexibly as the 
finest fabric of linen rags. It is suggested 
that perhaps books may hereafter be printed 
for the tropics on these metallic leaves, and 
defy the destructive power of ants of any 
strength of forceps. Invent a white ink, and 
the thing is done. Of the finest sort the ma- 
chinery rolls 7,040 square feet of leaf iron from 
1 ewt. of metal. 
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Tue New Powper MaGaztInes AT 
LiveRPoot.—Arrangements have been made 
for commencing the erection of the store- 
keeper's, assistant-keeper’s, and workmen’s 
houses, on a plot of land at Brombrough. 
The land purchased comprises about two 
acres; and the buildings, designed by Messrs. 





Walter and T. S. Scott, of Liverpool and 
Birkenhead, architects, and, for the present, | 
about ten in number, will cost about 2,500/, | 
The powder-vessels, of which there will be | 
three, are to be moored between Brombrough | 
Pool and Eastham, about a mile, or rather 

more, from the shore, a position said to satisfy | 
the Master-General of the Ordnance. ‘Two of 
the floating magazines will cost 21,000/.; and 
they are now nearly ready for launching, one 

from the yard of Messrs. Clarke, and the other | 
from that of Mr. Roydon. No iron whatever, 
is used in their construction, all being wood | 
and copper. ‘Two syphons, one foot each in| 
diameter, are to be introduced into every, 
vessel, so that an enormous quantity of water 
can be poured in immediately in case of need. 

No fires are to be allowed on board. Light- | 
ning conductors are to be fitted up under the 
direction of Sir W. Snow Harris. The quan- 
tity of powder to be stored is to be increased 
from 10,000 to 15,000 barrels. These maga- 
zines ought surely to have been placed at a) 
greater distance than a single mile from the 

shore and town of Liverpool. 


} 
Tue Oxrorp BAaTHs AND WASHHOUSES. | 
—<A serious accident, attended with fatal con-. 
sequences, occurred at these baths on Monday 
last, the first day they were opened to the 
ublic. From the evidence adduced on the 
inquest (which is, however, adjourned), it ap- 
rs the accident arose from the hot-water 
tank bursting, from the want of a sufficiency 
of water in it, steam being generated faster 
than the condensing pipe could carry it off; 
causing a tall brick chimney connected with 
the apparatus to fall with a fearful crash, 
killing two persons, and severely injuring 
four or five others. _The baths have just been 
completed from the plans of Mr. Buil, a local 
architect, and engineer to the Oxford Water- 
works, at a cost of 2,765/. towards which Mr. 
P. B. Duncan, Fellow of New College, muni- 
ficently contributed 1,000/, : the site, in Castle- 
street, was given by the corporation. 


New Smoxe-ConsuMING APPARATUS.— 
An apparatus, according to a Glasgow paper, 
has been originated by Mr. Aitken, of Murdoch 
and Aitken, Hill-street East, of that city, the 
advantages of which every one is at liberty to 
avail himself of without payment of fees for 

tent or “lordship.” The flames from three 

rnaces meet ina central space or oven. The 
furnaces being fired in succession, at intervals 
of ten or twelve minutes, two of them are 
generally in a white flame, and on meeting the 
smoke from the third furnace (which is sup- 
posed to be newly kindled) in this oven be- 
tween the boilers, it is immediately consumed 
before it can enter the flue of the larger boiler. 
The advantages of this apparatus, in addition 
to the great feature of the consumption of 
smoke, are described to be a considerable 
saving of fuel, a saving of the tear and wear of 
the principal boiler, and the facility with which 
it can be applied to boilers at present in opera- 
tion, at a moderate expense, and in a very 
short time, 


Roap-MAkKers’ EstimatTes.—Annexed I 
forward you a list of tenders received for form- 
ing a road, &c. upon the “New Moston 
Estate,” the property of the “ Manchester 
Bridgewater Freehold Land Society,” Mr. W. 
Wilson, Surveyor.—X. X. 


Hollinhead’............ £2,258 0 0 

mene MOLT ccee «31,800 0 0 
__ SEE paws 1,700 0 0 
Mollineux coooe 1,667 15 9 
Knight... .ccccceccsoscee 1,573 16 9 
Ee een - 1,566 0 0 
Coldwell ee ee eset esr eete 1,560 0 0 
Dunkerby eevee 1,550 0 0 
OED. 00s cnccsesson.. ce 28 
Barber and Worthington. 1,390 0 0 
Higginbotham.......... 1,348 8 0 
Thorpe ee eeeee seeeteeee 1,201 0 0 
Le ee coveee 1,120 0 0 
Barnes (accepted) ...... 3,010 0 0 





' miles of wire to be covered with gutta-percha 


ELECTRO- TELEGRAPHIC ProGress.—A 


submarine line has been laid down from Holy- oo, 


head to Howth, with continuation in progress 
to Dublin. This line appears to be the result 
of a sudden yore. gow as rapidly executed, and 
quite unconnected with those projects which 
have been making comparatively slow progress 
for the last six to twelve months. Messrs. 
Newall, of Gateshead, gave an order for eighty 


in a fortnight, by the Gutta-percha Company, 
and the thing was done. The cable, however, 
was then covered with galvanized iron wire at 
Gateshead, and sent on trucks in one con- 
tinuous line to Maryport, whence it was shipped 
to Holyhead, and thence laid down, the whole 
work, it appears, being done in about three 
weeks. Three other Irish submarine lines, it 
is said, are to follow. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that precipitancy will, as far as possible, 
be avoided, care and outlay in the first instance 
being always cheapest in the end. 

CoMPETITION, MANCHESTER. — Twelve 
designs were submitted in competition for the 
new Congregational Church, Bury New-road, 
from which the committee have selected the 
design of Messrs. Barry and Murray, and Mr. 
Raffles Brown, of Liverpool, and have awarded 
the second premium to Mr. Moffat Smith, of 
Manchester. 

THe Marsie Arcu.— It appears that 
11,0002. were voted as applicable to the re- 
moval and rebuilding of the marble arch, The 
amount of estimate was 4,339/. 18s. 4d. The 
sum expended in taking down the arch was 
6261. 16s., and with other expenses amounted 
to 3,584/. 10s, 5d., leaving 6,660/. 1s. 8d. out 
of the vote as applicable to the improvement of 
the area in St. James’s Park, in front of Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

Gas rrom Woop.—In experiments made 
some time ago, it was said that a considerable 

uantity of illuminating could be obtained 
rom two ounces of wood. The process on a 


large scale is now, it seems, in operation at Te 
Basel, and about to be introduced at Zurich, | \ 
Stockholm, and Drontheim. It is said to be | Gx’ 


far less expensive than the manufacture from 
coal, and to furnish a gas free from sulphuretted 
hydrogen, besides several useful by-products, 
such as chareoal, wood tar, and vinegar. 








TENDERS 
For building ten fourth-rate i 


dwelling-houses, four with 
shops, at Bromley, Middlesex, for Mr. P. Pritchard; Mr, | Ta 
| Wm, Humber, surveyor. Quantities furnished. 




















For sundry alterations to warehouses at Messrs. Nevill’s, 
Gresham-street West; Mr. W. E. Williams, architect. 





















i, —$ 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, = 
“J. M.”* Laneashire (there can be no i 
tion to our correspondent’s christen Possible obj 
* Sorillah,” if he desire to do 30. So Sy he tag 
cerned we can but consider it a compliment, The,” 
Christian who bears it will at all events stand alo 
G. B,,” “G. W..” “LV” “Wg as ys ue 
H. 8.” (thanks), “C. C. aa), “W.0. 7.” (ai 
“T. 8.” (ditto), “R. T.” (wo 
“E,W. E.” (thanks), “A Neighbour,” «8. H ] 
.. Serer sak teen “Dr. L* «RW» af 
.” Notts, (such re are usually too local in interes’ 
“J.J. 1.” (it has been mentioned cash tae is 
“Barton Crescent” (St. George's R. C. ‘Cathedral’; 
chiefly of Bath stone; Li "s-inn Hall, ma, 7 
limestone. Caen stone is an oolite), ‘J, NW er 
H.,” “Ignoramus” (a letter to similar effect was in tro, 
before our correspondent's arrived), “ Aldn. M.,” “ Mong 


G.,” “H.C.,” “0. 3..° “3K. Ww.” 
receive the * drawi : tracings wil sulce) a 
La Thalma,” « R. B., “ w. H., ye a. J” ’ + Dy 


ac - . 
1 Jory * 5 eg —We have not time to point oni 
NOTICE.—All ications respecting advertisomen 
— ae ye to the “ Publisher” ead not to th 
* r:” er communications sho addres: 
to the Eparon, and not to the Publisher nso aemee 














TO ARCHITECTS & WRITERS ON ARCHITECTURE, 


HE PROPRIETORS Ad “THE BUILDER” 
Ving taken situated and adapted 
ducting a Publish beg to state that they will be hang 
to undertake the pu Works connected with Architecture 
Se Sins Ave nay ee Printers ue as Publishers, 
Works of the above description, _ a 
Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent Garden, 








N ASONS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION— 
W. TIPE, Esq. F.K.S. President. 
A PUBLIC DINNER. fe tit, sf, funds of the above Insti- 


tution, will be held on TH UNE 17th, at the FREE 
MASONS’ TAVERN, Great Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
The Right Hon. LURD ROBERT GhosV ENOL in the Chair, 
HONORARY STEWARDS, 
, €8q. Chas. L , 064. MP. 
Joseph ty OR P. Mae inh. . 
W Cubitt sea i  AMderman Str Jom Vilsiew holley, bart 
u e ». ’ 
Sir J. “Dukbare Me Aldemman sidney Smirke, esq. 7 
ba <1 eee Thee Walley oa MP. 
ws Foot, esq t el Westmacett. 
reeman, reasurer * 
Geo, Godwin, ecg, FBS. 
John Carlile Easterbrook | Wm. Leach 
bey n. 
John Croker wy. Gilbert | G. San.om 
William Dix Wm Hannan G. E. Thompeon, 


2ia, aod 5a each 
re-hments, 2. each, 


Dinner on Table at Six o’elock. Tick 
ies’ Tickets to the 
and Committee ; of the 


, including 

which may be obtained of the Stewards 3 

Secretary, dence ; and at the Bar of the Freemasons 
T rere JOSERH T. WHITEHEAD, Secretary. 

1, Johnson-street, Holywell-street, Westminster. 





























Walker and Soper ......sssccsseens £2,456 0 0 ERA ASONS’ NEFIT 
TI on ccitaccepsatniiriahamanseneniie 2,441 16 0 BB OPRBAT IVE Phi ey = Soho, 
Flack and Son ...ssssesssssssssesasees 2,300 0 0 PTE age np ager beget tt arse 
EN en a 2,270 0 0 MONDAY, July 19th, at the Highbu Tavern. 
— Womas 
RS POY 2,257 0 0 SESE ES ee See So Gene 
HONORARY SUBSCRIBERS. 
II. . -icnintsninccuptatnithiinsniimenasiin 2,167 0 0 Messrs, G. Baker and Son Mr. C. Todd 
Messrs. W. Cubitt and Co. Mr, J. Kogerson 
For Wax Chandlers’ Hall; Mr. Charles Fowler,| fesrs 7, and W. finer eo 
architect. Mesgrs, Smicls and Applet ord r. Booth 
Brass and Son .....,-cesssseeeeseneses £4,279 0 0 Tr Sell. on . on. 
GO diviicnseinsahndis 4247 0 0 Me Wa Me Fluester 
Thos. and Wm. Piper.......:0.+00- 4,128 0 0 Mr. P. Newel Mr. Butherford, 
Wm. Cubitt and Co. ...........:00 3,988 0 0 STEWARDS. 
Grimsdell ........0sessesneseees neeeene 8,008 0 0 i= jeowm { ew 
Henry Lee and Sons ............ 3,865 0 0 Jobe Peres. 
i ITH, Sea 
Little ond BOM ....cssasseserssesssssan 9840 0 0 ant S poe fe brides rncnecin 
Lawrence and Sons... » 3,84 0 0 WM. B. TARRAN, Secretar 
INES iinliiiinitccibhcdinnicerainns 3,780 0 0 O ZINC MANUFACTURERS, &- 
Jay (accepted) ......c.sesecseee eoeees 3,498 0 0 a y desirous of JOINING in CARRYING OUT 
an INVENTION ir 0. pected man) in the above mill 
For erection of eight pairs cottages, at Stratford ; Mr| So'sulain io same Into general ‘ase, “soo profit 
, architect. may have further om application, by letter in tt tre 
Reem enseseae: £4,800 0 0 wrath pana g Te hen treentaltbes 
Hill 438 0 0 a 
Rivett ious 0 P{OUSE DECORATOR, | &c—WANTED, * 
WORE ...rorrencerencreenanne 4,320 respectable Youth PLPRENTICE to the sbore 
Sth scmentintetandinita sesssssrse 4288 0 0 Apply, by letter only, to 3." WILLSON, House Decorator, His 
WATER, scncepcisinsamneieniaie 4,150 9 0 = ae 
NEE sisiccnsimionienereisionsin ws 3,976 0 0 APPRENTICE, Out-door, in ee 4 
Mills and Bon .....s:csssascsssasensee 3,880 0 0 A, Broium required, | Species to JOHN LANE, US 
Thompson and Co. .....++ srrsssaree 3,747 0 0 Nee Set Be also W to the Printing 
GOOPEP......0scgrearcnrcrrareanscecerseecas 3,784 0 0 TO ECTS, BUILDERS, AND SURVEYORS. 
VOGUE, 0000 5 ssncenssnssniasontiatnns 3,680 0 0 HE Fricade of a leone Yn are desirous © 
WN Sicabikcinthidicnleteentce: 3,350 0 0 a op Bunge hiss ip an ofige for a shore term. wnsee ne is profes: 
TRI wsacchsnnceasienansactonnntancelipins 3,328 0 0 sion.— Address A. B. Witney, Oxon, 
(RRS NE Ce aE REECE a 3,000 60 °0 itect and 





ANTED, je the OB ce of ori he ee 


Surveyor, in the City, an 
a. years moderate ium required. 
fiier tek Pe ans Ries and Son, % W 


ND MOULD CUTTERS. 
ANTED, to TURN OVER, as 1N-DOCE 


ANTED, to the 
APP: CE, » Youth, who ed one year by 
CERENTICE, 9 Xone ajam will be given.—ADP 








pi nee Fe 
Richelieu and Niblow ............60 1,476 0 0 
WIRD: .ccisé scctnibidinisinaciianian encadhiin 1454 0 0 
J. 3. Coleman ..........00 anntaiiiiinad 1,460 0 0 
Carter and Ellis ..,.........0 dio clhtad 1,391 0 0 





letter, to A, B. 46, 


For the new St. Mark's H Aa 
, to be erected in the City fort, re athe 
Cubitt . 
AAneeeneenansseeseresascecenssseces £8 
Laurence and Sons... — : ; 
Ashby and Sons. , 8,140 0 Z 
Pe and W. Piper nn 7287 0 6 
MP os 7,777 0 9 
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}LDERS’ CLERKS. - 
CLERK is WANTED bya BUILDER in 
onder boy my dates of a builder's office, viz. 
we ving work, abetrecting secounts, ta 
Amini arold OfBee. Birmingbara. 
fo BUILDERS’ CLERKS. . 
TANTED, in the Country, about 24 miles 
W from London, & PERSON in the above capacity. vd 





iF, M Posttice, Dorking. stating age and terms. PS.—A | Opice of “The Builder,” 1, York street, Covent Garden. 


tsman would be pre’ 
—_———7Fo MEASURING CLERKS. 
ANTED, y a Builder’s Office, a Person who 








MENT. Hecvn make 
le reference from h 


, TO ARCH ITEOPS, &e, 
HE Advertiser is desirous of meeting with an 
ENGAGEMENT; he is well aequainted with Gothic and 
Py een Ny Na 
8 o i - 
ings MN ie Be ns, asco routine of busi 








N ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN is 


éesirous of an ENGAGEMENT in tc li di ds 
" jive, both interior and exterior, guiding on. es ne 
is drawings, &. Terms 60/. per annum,.—Address, H. J. 
CLERK of WORKS, well experienced in all 


the branches 





ng drawings,&c Unexception 





: rience,in measuring and estimating. abl 
basa ter, stating fall particulars and age, to A. | St. James-street, Pal! 
Hr Arnold's, bookseller, &e. 45, Marchmont-street. TO ENGINEERS, [RONPOUNDERS, AND OTHERS. 





| 
Ty ANTED, by an Architeet, who has o large and 


ractice in one of the principal Mid aunty 


increasing P ualified in every respect to undertake | 
towns, & at Ds man, ve OFFICE. The engagement to bea 
the MA ~ Address, stating all par- | 


should it prove willl 
pears 80 XY. Z. Post-otfice, Gloucester. 


A. Niel in torte co ged, 32 sears, well! NT late THOMAS WARD, SASH and SHOP 


in eccourts, men’s time, abstracting, prime cost, &c. 
wishes » RE-ENGAGKMENT as CLERK or COLLECTOR, 
having had many years’ experience in the above.— Address, A. B 


71, Sonthampten cirest, ng, Berks. References of the highest 
o 





ars, 6 . 
TATANTED, a CLERK of the WORKS imme- | 
aie. to superintend the BRecrsen come = 


‘OTTS City. It is necessary any 
Hole coreviouly held a similar situation, and be "ale ts 


work ng drawings — by letters only, with copies of 
ae eas. to HL. P. 137, ene b 
TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN. 
ANTED, an active experienced SHOP FORE- 
MAN, Thirty 7 the Country, where about Twent: 





T iy i 
Also, for about Pour Months, an | 


per by tes Stake Me “of a Building about Twent: 

en are f th a ng J ent 

Miles from Torn, Tes — d, to Mr. BX ENDELL Gu» 
ired. —Address, ~paid, . 

be required. —Adt re ; 


yenor-street, Cam! 





Jenssen Sa 
TO ENGINEERS AND BOOKKEEPERS. 
TANTED, an ENGINEER or MEASURER, 
well versed in laying out and measuring up railway works 
Also, aCASHIBK or BooRK EBEPER, who is efficient in keeping 
contractors’ accounts. No parties need apply who have not been 
for three years at least in the employ of some respectable contrac- 
tor. Applicants to state their and the salary last obtained. 
Copies only of testimonials should be sent, and the undersigned 
wil not engage to reply to all orany application.—Address W. X. D. 
Cardif Guarlian Office, Cardift—June 2, 1852. 

TANTED, by a Young Man, aged 22, a Situation 
W as JUNIOR. CLERK an Arehitect and Surveyor’s 
Office, Address W. 7, Dalston-terrace East, Dalston. 

"0 BUILDERS AND CARPENTERS. 

WV ANTED, by a Young Man, 17, a Situation 
\ as an APPRENTICE a BUILDER, who will receive 
him into his house. A moderate premium will be paid. —Apply to 
Messrs, CROSS and SON, Wisbeach. 

TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINBERS, AND BUILDERS. 

TANTED, by a Young Man, thoroughly conver- 

sant with the routine of an Are! 3 0r ineer’s Office, 

a SITUATION as ASSISTANT or DRAUGHTSMAN. T 

advertiser has a thorough knowledge of the detail of Gothic and 

Italian architecture, the princi; of ve, &c. &c. A 

moderate salary would be acee; —Address A. B. care of W. G. 

Bipkina esq. 45, John-street, Holland-street, Blackfriars-road, 
on. 














TO BUILDEKS AND SMITHs, &. k k 

j ANTED, by a Middle-aged Man, a Situation 

as FOREMAN of SMITHS, or Superintendent of Out- 
door Work; having a perfect knowledse of the whole of the 
branches of the trade, combined with hot-water aratus and 
gas fitting, and having just left a situation which he bas filled for 
the “e eight years, ~hdives te A. B. No. 4, York-place, Vauxhall- 
Toad, Pimlico, 





: - TO ARCHITECTS. 
A wFULLY - QUALIFIED ASSISTANT is 


esirous of 3 RE-ENGAGEMENT of a permanent character 


| in the Office of a London Arehiteet. He has been accustomed te 
| prepare finished, detail, and working drawings, perspective views, 





&e. Terms moderate. HKefer- 


| SP poet a 
| ences unexceptionable.—Address, D. U. 0. Cresswell’s Library, 121, 


Crawford-street, Marylebone. 
e TO CARVERS AND GUILDFRs. 
A YOUNG MAN wants a SITUATION as 


GILDER. Country preferred —Address, A. B. ©. 8, Mon- 
mouth-court, Pall-inall East. 








of building, is now open t ENGAGE- | 
out weak . cae om i 
is lato engagement —Address D. V. B. 6, Little 


SANDS and EMERY, ‘OBERT - STREET 


BEDFORD BOW. 
Sashes and —e Shop 
Prents, Duors, and other 
kinds of Joiner’s Work 


on 
Seale of Prices. Wainscot 
Mahogany Work done 


est ice ; Glazed 
lrshed Goods securely 
. Wedaines | ey coal 


rices will be 




















rtarn 








FRONT MANUFACTURER and JOINER to the 
TRADE, 198, Upper 
= —4~ W hitecroes Street, 


St. Luke's. 
Established 1529, 











| Upwards of 300 good 
| Seasoned doors in 
stock. 


Workmanship and 
Materials of the best 
description. 
Estimates given for 
“s a description of 
wo 


By enclosing 








TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


cna 4 BUILDERS. | 


SITUATION as TIME-KEEPER, CLERK, or in any 
capacity in which manual labour is not required, as by an aceident 
he is precluded from following his own branch of the building 
business. Unexceptionable testimonials and references as to 


character, &c. A permanent situation being desirable, salary is } per square foot, 8d. ; best holland blinds, on roliers. sds 


| on spring rollers, 8d. ; wire blinds, in mah 
is. 10d, ; perforated aime blinds, in ditto, 1s. ad. ; outchde bitnde a 


not the chief object.— Address, R. N. N. 4, Queen'screscent, 
Ferd d-street, Hampstead road. 








UILDER’S CLERK and BOOK-KEEPER.— 


A thorough practical Man, of considerable experience, 


having had the conducting of a large business for many years, is 
open to a RE-ENGAG ENT; is used to menmnnns up 
large jobs. taking out © 1antities, meeting Surveyors, &c.— Address, 
A Brett’s Newspa_r-office, 1, Rydon-street, New North-road, 
slington. 





REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.— CHEAP 
EXCURSION TRAINS to VISIT BATH and CLIFTON. 
Excursion Trains will leave Paddington for Bath and Bristol, on 


SUNDAYS, the 13th and 20th JUNE, at 745 am. returning in the | o¢ 


eveni:g of each day at 630 p.m from Bri-tel, and 7 p.m. from 
Bath. Fares there and dack—to Bath, %. and 5s ; to Bristol. los 


he | and 6s. Tickets only available for the Excursion Train, and on 


the day on which they are issued. Passengers having luggage will 
only be con at the ordinay fares Ticke's may be previously 
purchased at the Paddington station ; 27, King-street, Cheapside ; 
or 269, Strand. 


LD MANSIONS and BUILDINGS of every 
deseription PURCHASED to pull down, for immediate 
eash.—Mr. CY. SMYRK (late of Kennington Lane) begs to an- 





| nounce that he is, at all tirnes, a purchaser of property of the above 


description to any amount, no objection to distance, if convenient 
to the rail or water carriage, provided the hase is of t 
magnitude.—Apply to Mr. C. F. SMYRK, Auctioneer and Valuer, 
Mina Road, Kent Roa 





ola 


| Hanover-square, and 3, Cheapsi 

| the following PRICES a winbow BLINDS, which they 
4 
ai 





a 
ae stamp a fuli 
ist of Prices will be 





Window Blind Manufacturers, 313, (/xford-street, 

de, Londen, submi 
can 
nds, 
itto 


recommeud as being made in the best a anner :— Venetian b 


striped ¢ in cases, 1s. 9d. Transparent bli 1 Rm : 


| Engravinzs, with and discounts te builders and the 
furwarded on application, post. free. 





"THE LONDON PARQUETRY beg to remind 
their friends and the public, that they hare continually on 
hand a perfectly seasoned stock of 
PARQUET FLOORS and BORDERs, 
in all designs, "including the ** Grate,” “Stars,” “Cross,” “ Dia 
mend,” * Grealana,” “ Facet,” Zigzag,” and ianumerable others. 
The great inconvenience of dust arising from the t use 
is totally obviated in PARQUET FLOORS which, 
from the ELEGA B CLEANLINE ss, and DURABILITY. are 
uneq asa decoration to interiors c buildi. 
classes, private mansions, villas, &c. , emis - 
Pattern Sheets, and sketehes of any of the above designs, will be 
forwarded (with estimates), on application to 
THE LONDON PARQUETRY, 8, Whitefriars-street, City. 





ALMER’S PATENTED PROCESS for 

reducing or enl: ng Pa'ntines, Prints, Scnip.ure, Da- 

eg on Glass, Microscupic Objects. copying pes, 

uildings, Portraiture, &c. &c. and prin 1e same with the 

ot accuracy and facility, either by the artist or amateur.— 

. ELLIVTT and SONS, 56, strand London, Sole Agents for the 
which may be seen daily from twelve to two. 








UTTA PERCHA TUBING. 





Tue attention of Architects, Builders, &c. is requested to the following important letter 


From the Rev. DANIEL C. DELAFOSSE, 


SHERE RECTORY, NEAR GUILDFORD. 


“ May 11th, 1852. 


“ GeNTLEMEN,—In reply to your communication relative to the Gutta Percha Tubing 
laid down in one of my wells, I have to state that as yet it has fully answered the pu ose 
to which it was applied, and has proved far more durable than the leaden pipes which 


were hitherto used. 


“The fact is, my spring water is strongly impregnated with iron, which corrodes the lead, 
and causes holes in the pipes, so that the air getting In, prevents the —_ from actin 


properly. The only inconvenience that I experienced from the use o 


the Gutta Percha 


Tubing was, that it gave, for a week or so, an unpleasant taste to the water ; but after 
this brief space had e apsed, the water passing through the tubes was as clear and tasteless 
as that which had hitherto been raised through the leaden pipes. A year, | think, has 
nearly elapsed since I tried your pipes for the first time, and as no damage has hitherto 
occurred to the one now in use during that period, I have reason to hope that the evil 
of the leaden pipes will be permanently cured ; or at least that it will take a far longer 
lime to injure the Gutta Percha Tubing than I have found 


lead, 


“ Yours, &c. 


“To the Gurra Percua Company.” 


NB. 





—The Company’s Illustrated Circulars, 
be forwarded ( post-fi 





THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 18, WAARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON,’ 


to be the case as regards the 


« D. C. DELAFOSSE. 


containing Instructions to Plumbers for joining tubes, lining tanks, $c. will 
ree) on receipt of three postage stamps. 
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HOMAS FREEN and CO. LIME BURNERS, 
: Wouldham-on-the- Medway. Grey snd Chalk hanes —_ 
by the freight, direct from the kilns, or fresh from ti air wh 
We Cannoad, Kineland road Gc oq WhartTond, Battle 
a oe . 

a. = gr Tiles, Chimney-pots, Plaster, Hair, Welch 
Goods. & ke ke. 

71 REAVES'S BLUE LIAS LIME.—The superior 
G ynanner in which the above is ground renders I] comet St 
concrete or stueco than any other lime or cement. The - a 
for mortar is burnt on an improved principle, leant neers Are j 
core. The satisfaction constantly — yy ee 


tecta, and Co ors. f the above, is i ] J ’ 
Figg een meg and Co's Blue Vitrified Bricks, Pipes, June- 
j Rends Pire Goods 
Gee PORTLAND, PARIAN, ANSTON, and LIAS 
” NTS o best quality a 
orc NDS HAVIOR’. STOCKS, and other Bricks. 
CHARLES KICHARDSON, 6, South Wharf, Paddington. 








REY-STONE LIME.—HALL, BROTHERS, 
T Merstham Lin.e Works, near Reigate, bes to offer to Builders 
and others a list of their prices for Cash on delivery. 


Grey-Stone Lime ...... 6s. Od. per Yard, or 22 Bushels. 
Ditto, for Manure...... 45.04. ditto ditto 
Ditto, Ashes ......++0 ls. 64. ditto ditto 
Black ditto ........+s0. 3a Od. = ditto ditto 


n not less than Six Yard quantities, and put on the Railway for 
AH re = stations on the London and Brighton and South-Eastern 
Railways, or lines connected with them. A fresh supply, hot from 
the kilns daily, __ Bricklayers’ Arms and Croydon Stations, 

nd delivered to all parts. B 
: Pri “es for Cash on delivery :—7«. per yard at the stations or 
works : && per yard delivered within five miles; in not less than 
© yard quantities Booking, 2s. per yard; 1s. per yard off.if paid 
monthly. Collecting charged for. The quality is warranted to be 
the best.—Address, Merstham, near Reigate, Croydon; or Youl’s- 
place, Uld Kent-road. 





; TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 

LL descriptions of TERRA COTTA, 

CEMENT, and PLASTER CASTINGS, executed in a 
first-rate manner, on reasonable terms, by J. HERBERT and 
SON, Modellers, &c. 42, Parker-street. Drury-lane. 
assortment of Corinthian, Ionic, and other Capitals; ¢ 
Flowers, Balusters, Trusses, &c.; Elizabethan and other Chimney 
Shafts 


VARIAN CEMENT for internal use, to be 

PAINTED IN FEW HOURS AND PAPERED 

WITHIN A COUPLE OF DAYS—CHARLES FRANCIS and 
SONS, Patentees, Nine Elms. London, 


G EORGE and THOMAS EARLE, 
r CEMENT MANUFACTURERS, HULL 
Light and Dark equal to any made. 
Also, Manufacturers of PLASTER, MASTIC, &c. 
Imp’ rters of MARBLE and POZZOLANA. 
Dealers in Slates, Slabs. Hair, Whiting, &c. 














A splendid | 
Centre | 





PERMANENT STUCCO WASH, 
WITHOUT SIZE OR OTHER CORRUPTIBLE 
INGREDIENT. 
As used at St. George’s Hospital. Hyde Park Corner. 


JOHNS and CO. havi some important improvements 
in the manufacture of this haw useful material, confidently offer it 
to the notice of the Trade and the Public generally, as 


ng 

advan over the common Lime Wash or Water Colour for 
STUCCO or BRICK WORK. It is & Stone Colour, but may be 
tinted to any other—DOES NOT WASH OFF —is pesiectiy dry in 


en | 
LIZABETHAN CHIMNEY. port 

ducted el stone by J SEB raaoned ate i 
Artificial Stone Works, 1 to 4, [boon wedel | tomer and Seeley 
STIRLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE WORKS 


ere-road. Lam — i 
best WELSH SLATE SLABS, planed Cornea ct oie tthe 
cation (post Dg made, and i q at on 
The prices are under those aiventized nt inferioe slaten “* mp, 








twenty-four hours, and, being a non-absorhent, y 
4 Railway Stations, Union Workhouses, Barrack: 


adap’ for ‘ 

Schools, Prisons, &c. One ewt. will cover 250 square yerds. It wil 
keep good for wears, and MAY BE EXPORTED WITH PER- 
FECT 8A 


JOHNS and CO’8 STUCCO CEMENT.—This cement, from the 
great reduction in price, and its suitableness for internal as well as 
external surfaces, baces it above all other materials of its kind ; it 
has no caustic qualities; may be painted or papered in a few days ; 
never blisters, cracks, er vegetates; soon becomes as hard as stone ; 
and may be cleaned with a brush and water. 3 

The merits of the PAINT are well known for its application to 
stuceo work of all kinds, and external work generally. Numerous 
testimonials, prespectuses, and every information may be obtained, 
on application to the Sole Agents, PHILIP HARE and Co. at the 
Warehouse, 22, Steel-yord, ‘Upper Thames-stree*. A liberal allow- 
ance to wholesale dealers. 





TO RUILDERS, MASONS, AND OTHERS. ; 
BUILDERS, MASONS, and others are informed 


they can now be supplied with YORK BLOCK. SAWN | Freeman's Wharf, Millbank-street ; als) : 
Ys &c. at unprecedented prices, from the Caen Tooley~treet; and Messrs. BRABYS, Belvedere-road, heen 


STEPS, SLABS, 
Wharf, Rotherhithe. 


BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 
ANDELL and SAUNDERS, 
QUARRYMEN and STONE-MEKCHANTS, 





BATH, 
(DEPOTS.) 
Great Western Railway Station.... PADDINGTON. 
Great Western Railway Station.... BRISTOL 
Hope-street, Mount-pleasant ...... LIVERPOOL. 
CastleBelds ...cccccsccccccscsccccce MANCHESTER. 


List of prices at the i and depots, also cost for transit 
to any part of the kingdom, furnished on application. 


ARKET WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK 
BASIN.— MARTIN and WOOD solicit the a'tention 
of Builders, Masons, and oth to their stock of Portland, 
York, and Derby Stone; also Bangor Slates, Lime, Cemen 
Plaster, Bricks. Tiles, Laths. Pire-coods, Fire-stone. &c. sold at 
the lowest possible prices for Cash. Portland Head-stones, Ledgers, 
Steps, Landings, &c. cut to order on the shortest notice. Tarpaul- 
ines leton hire. A Stock of Northen’s Drain Pipes, Syphons, &c. 
always on hand. Mortar, Lime, and Hair, Fine Stuff, &c. Prompt 





ROMAN and OTHER CEMENTS, 
Manufactured by J. M. BLASHFIELD. to th 
Patentees. PARKER and WYATT, who, in 179, first introduced 
PARKER'S ROMAN CEMENT; >» Tarras and Portland 
— 0, Saga and French Plaster, Terra Cotta Chimney Pots, 

russes, Ac 
Manufactory. Mill Wall, Poplar; Depéts, Commercial-road, 
Lambeth, and Paddington-basin. 





ATKINSON'S CEMENT, so long known and 
i esteemed in London, for plastering purposes. is a quick- 
setting cemen’ that uires no colouring —Sold exclusively by 
JOHN BAZLEY WHITE and SONS, Millbank-street, West- 
minster; and Seel-+treet, Liverpool. 


7 EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS and 
FRENCH PLASTER for internal uses —These well known 
hard stuccoes dry quickly, and can he painted upon within a few 
daxs| Made and slid by JOHN BAZLEY WHITE and SONS, 
Millbank -«' reet, Westminster. 
PORTLAND CEMENT is the cheapest, because 
the best Cement for external uses. Asa stucco, it requires 
no colouring, does not vegetate. and is not affected by frost. Asa 
am -rtar for brickwork. it mav be mixed with three to four parts of 
send; and. for concrete, it will carry ten to twelve times its volame 
of sand and gravel —Manufactured by JOHN BAZLEY WHITE 
and SONS, 17, Millbank-street, Westminster, and Seel street, 


Lis erpool. 


YORTLAND CEMENT, in Casks of Four 

Imperial Bushels UANTITY, NOT WEIGHT, BEING 

THE STANDAKD —CHAS. FRANCIS and SONS, Cement 
Works, Nine Elms, London. 


ORTLAND CEMENT.—The difficulty of 


procuring this valuable Cement of uniform colour and 
strength has hitherto prevented its more general use. Contractors 
and Builders will find that these two important qualities may be 
denended on with the greatest certainty in that manufactured by 
CHARLES J. HILTON, at his Roman and Portland Cement and 
Plaster of Paris Works, Faversham, Kent, at which place, as also at 
his Wharfs in London. 6, Upper Thames-street, City, and Great 
Scotland-yard, Westminster, orders can now be received to any 
extent. 


ORTLAND CEMENT.—JAMES WESTON, 


having commenced manufacturing the above Cement. t 
to inform the trade in general that he can supply them with any 
quantity they may require, either at his Works, Mill-wall, Poplar ; 
®t. Andrew's Wharf, Earl-treet, Blackfriars ; or Middle Scotland- 
yard, Westminster. Manuficturer of Roman, Lias, and Mastic 
Cements, French and English Plaster, &c. 


ORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, NORTH- 
FLEET, KENT.— Messrs ROBINS and CO. solicit the 
attention of their friends and the public to their superior Cement 
confident that the great improvement in the manufacture thereof 
during the present year will insure to them a continuance of that 
pa romace with which they have so long been f.v»me .—Orders 
received at the Works, and at Great Scotland-yard, Whitehall 


March, 1852. 
’ 6. South Wharf, Paddington, _ 
ORTLAND CEMENT. — CHARLES 
RICHARDSON has the greatest confidence in introducing 
¢o the trade the above superior CEMENT, being of uniform colour 
and quality (a desideratum never before attained in Portland 
Cements). It possesses extraordinary cementitious qualities, 
resists the action of frost and heat, and is more durable any 
other Cement; does’not vegetate, turn green, or crack ; combined 
with which its eminent hydraulic properties stamp it at once as the 
first cement of the day for work where all the above qualities are 
requisite. It is manufactured on the only principle Portland 
Cement can be, and contrary to the statements put forth by thoge 
who have hitherto had the monopoly. Manufactured by RK 
GREAVES, Esq. at his Works, near the River Avon, and sent to 
rad ae of the kingdom per boat or rail, at a reduced price to the 

ade, 


N EDINA (ROMAN) CEMENT.—The 
material of which this cement is made is obtained in the 
I-le of Wight. It has all the properties of the Sheppy Stone, but is 
much better to engineering w from the rapidity with 
which it sets and hardens under water. It bas been long used at 
the great Breakwater at popenrny in a similar work at Aldcruey; 
and at Dover New Pier, to unite the masonry. The foundation 
the ceutre pier of the Tubular Bridge at Menai Straits is laid in 
edina Cement. A new groyne at Sandown Bay, Isle of Wight, 
has been constructed of no other material but this cement and ses 
shingle. The work extends 200 feet into the sea, and is exposed 
to the most violent gates of the Chonnel, in a position where every 
former construction had been repeatedly washed away. The 
inconvenience of the varied qualities of Koman Cement are super- 
CHAR. PRANCIS and SONS Roe giere 
L 18 and SONS, 3 
Medina Mill, Newport, Isle of Wich” yor ig gal tnestpmage 
Agent for pton, BR. Ll, FLUDER, American Wharf. 
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| Orders and Inquiries for the above Rime will 


| 
} 








attention paid to country orders 
BATH 


ORSHAM-DOWN, and other and 
PAINSWICK STONE—MARTIN and WOOD beg to in- 
form their Friends and the Building Trade generally, that all 
ili be promptly at- 
tended to by being addressed to MARK ET-WHARF, REG 
PAKK-BASIN. 


TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS. AND OTHERS. 
O BE DISPOSED OF CHEAP, about 1,000 
tons of New Bramley Fall and other STONE, in random 
sizes; also a few thousand feet of coping, 1 ft.6io. by 6in. The 
above (or any portion of it) can he ship’ in cargoes and delivered 
in the river, or any port coastwise with immediate d h.—For 
rice and further particulars apply, by letter or otherwise, to Mr. 

ORTIMER, 26, Saint Thomas's street, Borough, London. 


OX WEATHER STONE, of best qualit - 
SCALLETT BLOCK, &c. &. supplied direct from the 
uarries by KOBERT STRONG. Quarry Proprietor and Stone 
erchant. Box, Wilts. The greet durability of the Box Ground 
Stone, withstanding the most intense »renders it a desirable 
stone for all external building purposes. Orders to any extent 
immediately attended to. Depht. Box Station, Great Western 
Railway, where an extensive stock is always kept. Every descrip- 
tion of Stone Work, both plain and ornamental, prepared y 
for fixing. Ashlar, Rancework, Walling Stones, always on sale. 
VASES IN ELEGANT VARIETY, URNS, FOUNTAINS, 
CHIMNEY PIECES, &c. &c. always on sale. 


TO BUILDERS, MASONS, &c. 


W ASPINALL, Stone Merchant, Mason, and 
e Pavior, North Western Wharf, Hampsteai-road bridge, 
Camden Town, begs most re<pectfully to call the attention of 
builders, masons, &c. to his LIST of PRICES for STONE, deli- 
vered two miles, in quantities not less than one ton, as fol'ows. 
viz.:—Portland Block (West Cliff). 28 3d. per cubic foot; Hare 
Hill, is. 11d. ditto; Caen ditto, 1s. 5d. ditto; Inch Hare Hill Slab, 
37s 6d. per 100 feet; Robin Hood, 408. ditto ; Self-faced York. 3%. 
ditto; York Sinks, Is. 10d. ver foot ; Tooled York “teps, 12 by 6. 1s. 5d, 
per foot ; 12in. or 13in. by 2in. Quarry-worked Coping, 844. per 
foot; 12 or 13 by 3 in. leled, or 3 by 24 Qnarry-worked ditto, 
104 per foot. Park Spring, Robin Hood, and Hare Hil! Landings 
and Slabs ; Tooled and Self-faced York Landings to all dimensions ; 
Tooled and Self faced York roving any thickness; Portland and 
other Ledgers, Landings, Steps, Sills, and Head Stones cut to 
order on the shortest notice, and at prices that de*y com ion ,— 
a full list of which will be forwarded on application.— 
N.B. The above wharf being situated not more than 100 yards 
from the North-Western Goods Station at Camden Town. W. A. is 
enabled to ofter to builders, m: &c. situated along the above 
line of railway advantages not hefore attainable, 


OOD TOOLED PAVING, 32s. ; 














NTS. | 


ditto thicker, | 
UR 





HE PIMLICO SLATE 
Arch ntronized by Royalty. the Heads of the Moun, ORK 
rchitects of Eminevce, Builders. Railway Contrast 4 
Public generally.—-MAGNUS'S ENAMELLED SL, vpirn tt the 
standing the vile imitations and infrinzements of hig rey 


handsomer, more durable, and very much che: : 
Price lists und a sheet of drawings, cent to ees of the partie. 
matit. Cisterns, Filters, Dairy and Larder Shelves Wine om 
ittings, S'abs, and every variety of plain Slate. We eller 
that defy competition. —49 and 50, Upper Belgrave-p| 
ALENTIA SLATE SLABS.—The Valean 
Sia» Company invite attention to their Slabs now g: a 
of very l»rze dimensions and of superior quality. They Pm 
used at the British Museum, National Gallery, Bethlom Hoe 
varions lunatic asylums, the Ordnance Works,’ Model Prison Pe 
tonville, and other ponivanttantes, Malting Floors in Bedford in 
and Herttordshire, Breweries, the Race Stand st Brighton pee 
mouth Barrecks. and ‘are kept in stock in large quautities o 

by Messrs. 


may be obtained. 
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| 
| 
j 
i 
| 
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| 
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ery superior, 428. to 458. E. and W. br IRGE, Bridge. | 


408. : ¥ 
wharf, City-road. Builders, and others, are informed that the 
prices of Paving. Sinks, Steps, Coping, &c., have been recently 
much reduced : also, Drai 
cited.—N.B.—Cash prices on the wharf. 


in Pipes in Clay or Stone. A trial soli- | 


| 


| 


ee 
SLATE SLABS for SALE.—About 55 tons of 
HEMBLAS FLAG, worthy the consideration of Builde: 
and others ; they are of convenient dimen ions, and the ‘umal 
various thicknesses , To be seen on board the barge “ Rose.” City. 
road Basin, Revent’s Caval.—Por particulars apply to wens 
THOMAS and SON, 3, Fen-court, Fenchurch-street, 


TO SCULPTORS, MASONS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS 
N ARBLE.—JOHN BAZLEY WHITE and 


SONS rexpectfully invite the attention of the 

large parcel of first-class MARBLE, just landed at ther Wioet 

17, Millbank-street, Westminster, consisting of : 
2 Blocks of Vein 

Sicilian 





“ 


BS « Statuary. 
And also solicit the favour of an Tnspecti of their 8 ; 
“PENNE ssi poh ian tots ¢ oer ce 
SB 2 and SO? ave 97 Blocks of Stat ei 
Sicitian, and Coloured Marble now arrived fn the Desks ou 
“ Maid of the Mill,” “ Eagle's Wing,” and “ Castor,” which will be 
alovgside in a few days. 
ca 100 Blocks of Ttalian Alabaster on Sale. 
TO BUILDERS, MASONS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
BSERVE!!! the Cheapest Depét in England for 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES of superior quality aud 
workmanship is the Westminster Marble Company's Patent 
Works, Earl-st Holywell-street, Millbank. An inspection of 
their superior stock of statuary, Sienna, black and gold, vein, ani 
pe 5s a ney-pieces, tombs, monuments, tablets, &c. is earnestly 
80) 


ARBLE.—Mr. J. FABBRICOTTI, Proprie- 

tor of Marble Quarries at Carrara. Italy, begs to inform 

the Gentlemen_connected with the Marble Trade, that he has 

established in London the most extensive Depét in the United 

Kingtom of STATUARY, Veined, Sicilian, Dove, and Black and 
Gold MARBLES, the uce of his own Quarries. 

CARKKAKA-WHARF, Thames-bank, Pimlico, at the foot of 
Vauxhall-bridge. Office, 8, Crescent- Millbank. 
Mr. THOS. THOMPSON, Agent. 


HMiediebal Morks, 
Hemorials, 
fonts, Screens, ete. 


AT A VERY ECONOMICAL RATE. 


AMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 


Wharf, Lower Belgrave- Pimlico. 
MARBLE CH fun TY ECES manufactured by improved 
a. =e public are invited to view the stock, unequalled 
r and price. 
. A GOOD MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECE FUR 
” FORTY SHILLINGS. 
A liberal discount to the Trade. 
MARBLE WORK in all its branches, at a remarkably cheap 
rate, for HALLS, DAIRIES, LARDERS, &c. &. 
Circulars sent on application. 
N.B. The “ Royal Blue” Omnibuses = the Works every tea 
minutes from the k. 


T° ARCHITECTS, SCULPTORS, BUILDERS, 
STONE and MARBLE MASONS, &. &e.—ALABASTER 
QUARRIES, CHELLASTON, near DERBY — Alabas’er in Mocks 
of almost any size, and of very superior quality, may now be 0 
tained from these quarries on application to 
Messrs. JOSEPH SMITH and SONS, 
HORNINGLOW, near a os 

This stone was extensively used during the Middle lo 
Monuments and other Eoclesiast ical Decorations. and since 
period until now has not been obtained in blocks of any gor "4 
colour is white, and beautifully variegated It is coal fot 
and oe of taking onic lish, which renders it sul 

ternal House on. 

haces in Londen, Mr. WILLIAM FIELD, 58, Holywell-gres 
4 — ¥ ; Depot, 24, Wharf, Paddington, where stock is 
on n 


‘A SPHALTE.—GERVASE FOOTTIT, Trinidad 


Asphalte Works, Rotherhithe ; established 1834. Every 
goription of Flooring laid with the above durable material in the 




















PAYING, 2s. 9d. per SQUARE YARD.— 
Basements, Foot-walks, Malt-houses, Corn Stores. Floors 
of Warehouses, and every description of Pavement laid down at 

the above low price. and the work guaranteed.— Ap; 
PILKINGTON. POLONCEAU’S BITUMEN Piver 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 14, FISH-STRE 
«4—N.B, Country Agents and Railway neers and Con- 
Soe supplied with the best bitumen for covering bridges and 
es. 





T E RRA GOTTA, and re AGLIOLA 

manu nu y J. ASHFIELD, Mill Wall, Isle 
of Dogs, and sold at No. 1 Wharf, Praed-street, Paddi 

Vases, tazzas, friezes. “ee, coats of arms, chimney shafts. 
trusses, flower pots, and a'l ornamental work requi to stand 
heat and frost without cracking or changing colour, may be had at 
nearly the same cost as casting in cement. 

Terra Cotta is more durable than iron, granite, marble, or stone, 
and may be made of black, red, and light cream colours of every 

je. It can be more undercut and delicately wrought than either 

stone or marble. andarchitectscan have their own designs modelled 
and fired in this material (without moulding and the chance of 
copying) fresh from the hands of the artist. 


P RI ZE m, EDAL ifor TERRA-COTTA to 
7m 8 AD KD. late of Coade’s Original Works, 
being awarded for quality of Material and 4 
M. H. B. to solicit the attention of the Nobility, Gentry, 
Architects, ilders, &e., to this invaluable and imperishable 
material th as been and is now adopted by our emi t Archi- 
tects and others in the adornment of our noblest buildi its 
heing applicable to groups, statues, friezes, capitals, panelling. 
finials, terminals, Tudor and other chimney-shafts. balustrading. 
fountains, fonts, tazzes, vases, coats of arms, devices, ornamental 
ridging, and every description of Architectural embellish 
prices, de. ng competition. 
Works, King Edward-street, Westminster-road, London. 














; i tects 
best Acknowledged by eminent engineers and arehi 
to be superior to “the enti e called “ Claridge’s.” and at half the 
price —Iimporter of Trinidad Asphalte. ee 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
EVERAL THOUSAND BRICKS to be SOLD, 
by Private Contract.—For further particulars apply to *- 
care of F. Byass, esq. Town-hall, Brentford. 


ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS are respectfully 

invited to try JOHN ROBERTS'S HOLLOW Bitsy 

made ofsuitable size and shape to work with ordinary het ing beet 

are le of besring a pressure of six tons each, 

tried by an eminent Builder in London ; th 

cy oy prices aw pose « me 3 ance ut V9 q 
. erous to state vertise! 

Rook RTS. Upnor Tile Works, near SS 
RICKS.—H. DODD is enabled to offer, i 

BRICKS, which are of good quality. at the ee wk 
gee. i, and as his See: ae only 5 — Ss an : renkd 
wien ioe! tat torts iuspect his stock and to judge for them 

























aang ee canessestvegervese | SOm Per Thousand. 
Yellow . .. 6a ” 
Pale 50s. " 
Paviors ..... 45a. ” 
verad within (wo wiles of the ficiaa — 
Maite nace half-washed stocks. and place bricks. at equally 
rices. These bricks are sound, 1 burnt, and ws uitable 
‘om defects ; a very large proportion of the stock bey at tb 
for external faring —Apply to HENRY DODD ane ol Row. 
Counting-house, Hoxton Brickfiel , Grange 9 , near F uy 
Branch, Hoxton. N.B—Ked pit sand of @PPile sits not 
constantly on sale, upon reasonable terms ; this san * 
containing any ® ledged 
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